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TOMORROW ONCE AGAIN 


CHAPTER I 


HIRTY years ago, Sheepshead Bay was a fast little town. It was a 

pretty town too, frivolous, and gay, and charming. They were always 
cutting the grass over at the track, or in the Fasig-Tipton paddocks, on 
Ocean Avenue; the air at dusk was thick with heavy scents, flowers, and 
new-cut grass, and boxwood hedge, and syringa, and the clean smell of 
starch. Skirts rustled, then, and their wearers were fond of perfumes not 
subtle or evanescent—patchouli, and musk, and chypre, “Jockey Club,” 
and “Edenia,” and “Peu d’Espagne.” The air was full of smoke too, the 
smoke of bonfires kindled to drive away mosquitoes, and, to tell the truth, 
there were a lot of them. Girls would pass, bearing handfuls of burning 
Japanese punk; sometimes, they’d stick these lighted tapers in their hair. 
And the air was full of laughter, and high voices, and the heady excitement 
that comes of being a gambler, or of being young. 

But, in the year 1910, something worse than the 


mosquitoes descended upon Sheepshead Bay. The son of a Baptist minister 
had become Governor of the State of New York, and someone must have 
told him that bets actually were being made upon the outcome of horse- 
races, and he decided that it must stop, at once. Stop it he did—not forever, 
of course, for it seems hard to prevent people from betting, or fighting, or 
drinking, or falling in love, no matter what sensible citizens may advise or 
legislate concerning all such foolishness. 

The Bay was bewildered when it began to realize that racing was really 
over. One by one, the stables and the paddocks disappeared. Business 
disappeared too, and property values shrunk almost to nothing. Lean times 
fell upon the Bay; the gay little cottages were shabby from lack of paint, 
and the fountains upon the lawns were silent. But the light women followed 
the stables out of the town, and so did the dice games, and the poker games, 
and the police station no longer had to have a new blotter every few 
months. 

Readjustment came slowly and painfully. At present, the Bay is quiet, 
and respectable, and duller than it used to be. Building has begun again; the 


race-track has been sold, and subdivided, and brick apartments, each like 
the other, have replaced the 


old frame houses and the flower-beds. No one who sees the Bay now, and 
who knows nothing of its history, would ever dream what sort of place it 
was when two-year-olds came banging down a chute in a race called The 
Futurity, and when a little horse called Hamburg Belle beat Afrikander, and 
when the ghost of a man named John Y. McKane was said to walk, late of 
nights, through shady Voorhees Avenue and past a house he loved. 

All that is long ago, and gone forever. Even 1910 is long ago. Many a 
boy has grown up, in Sheepshead Bay, since 1910, and doubtless these 
have known a better environment, and a safer one, in consequence of the 
edict of the Governor. 

But, in 1910, there was one boy who lived in Sheepshead Bay, and he 
was just too old to be saved from evil ways. He was seventeen, and his 
habits were fixed. The Bay had fixed them. 

His name was Frank Carmody. 

Perhaps the Bay wasn’t all to blame; heredity may have had something 
to do with it, though it’s hard to see just how. Frank’s father was an 
insurance salesman, mildly prosperous, and of necessity devoid of a sense 
of humor. Like most insurance salesmen, he emphasized the importance of 
the individual; perhaps he exaggerated it. The senior 


Carmody believed in the home and the family. He was fond of a quotation 
from the sermons of Dr. Lyman Abbott: “When a man dies, and does not 
leave enough to keep his family out of the poor-house, he does not die. He 
absconds.” That, at least, was the way Carmody recalled the sentence, and 
it seems that he believed in the principle. He was fond of his own family, 
though his business frequently took him out, in the evening, and he didn’t 
see a great deal of them. He was a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a Moose, an Elk, 
and a Woodman of the World. No one ever saw him reading anything but a 
rate-manual or a newspaper. 

Dress was virtually his only extravagance; he liked to be well-clothed, 
and said that it was good business to look prosperous. He smoked cheap 
cigars, he ate a large lunch, usually in some shabby restaurant. He wore 
heavy shoes, with high uppers, and they’d have to be resoled every two 


months. Occasionally, he’d drink a glass of beer—never more than one, and 
he preferred not to drink, because he thought the fumes of it might be 
distasteful to his clients. He called them “prospects,” a word charming in its 
connotations. 

He never went to church, except to attend a wedding or a funeral. A 
short, stout man, Carmody 


was, florid, and genial, and hard-working. He was used to rebuffs, and to 
discourtesy; he never complained of them. The day’s work, and the day’s 
troubles, were his own. Cold canvass, he said, was hard, but it was 
necessary, and besides, it was good for the salesman. 

He was married when he was twenty-two, and he had four children, 
three girls, and a son. 

What his real life was like, no one may say. Perhaps it wasn’t such an 
easy one. Maybe, in his young days, he hesitated, many a time, in the halls, 
before he went briskly up to a ground-glass door, to give his glossy selling- 
talk to a busy man. Maybe he wished for lots of things, a college education, 
membership in a good club, a record of success in sport or in finance, 
things that would give him more confidence. Maybe he wished, sometimes, 
that he had a different sort of job, a job where you just worked in an office, 
not bothering anybody, not annoying them. He believed in his business, 
yes. He thought he was doing a man a service when he sold him insurance. 
Maybe that helped him. 

Like many men whose speech 1s ready, he revealed little of himself. His 
talk was commonplaces, his manner brisk and good-humored. He 


was a little like his own shoes, heavy, and obvious, and masculine, and 
decently polished. 

Out of his peddling, and his door-ringing, and his impressive briefcase, 
that probably lost him many an interview, if he’d only known it, he had 
made enough to buy a brick house in the city, and a rambling wooden 
shack, much larger, at Sheepshead Bay. It wasn’t the racing that attracted 
Carmody. He’d never been to the races; he told people that, with some 
pride. It wouldn’t look right, he said; anybody who saw him there might 
think premium-money wasn’t safe with him. It was on Mrs. Carmody’s 
account that he’d begun to go down to the Bay. After she’d had her first 


baby, she wasn’t well, for a long time afterward. The doctor thought the sea 
air might be good for her. So the Carmodys went to board at Sheepshead 
Bay, for a month. They had a good time, that summer; they remembered it, 
all their lives. Mrs. Carmody was a quiet-looking little woman, gentle, and 
shy, and believing in everyone. She was only twenty, and the boarding- 
house was a new world for her. Ladies whose hair was the color of 
sunflowers went out of their way to be nice to her, knowing at once that she 
was no rival. She thought they were so stylish. One of them took quite a 
fancy to her, 


and wanted her to go to the races. She asked Carmody about it, and he 
considered for a few moments. “I don’t think I’d go, Ella,” he said, at last. 
“You can go, if you want, but I don’t think I would. They’re kind of a fast 
lot, down here. I don’t know.” 

She said of course she wouldn’t go, and she didn’t. Carmody never went 
into the real reasons for his objections to the yellow-haired lady. He knew 
plenty of things that it wasn’t necessary for his nice little wife to know; it 
was his business to protect her, not to disturb her innocence. 

She was a great novel reader, in those days. The books published by 
Street and Smith were what she enjoyed most—Lady Audley’ Secret and 
St. Elmo and The First Violin, When Knighthood Was in Flower and Janice 
Meredith and Richard Carvel. And she loved to go to the theater, and she 
never forgot the plot of a play. 

And she loved to tell stories to her children, stories about her own 
childhood, or about the plays she’d seen. She had a dreadful time 
explaining some of these to a child, but usually she’d manage it somehow. 
Margaret Anglin’s Lira was one. She adored Margaret Anglin, and Mrs. 
Fiske, and Edna May, and E. H. Sothern, and William Faversham, 


and Kyrle Bellew. She and her husband saw Mrs. Fiske in Magda, and she 
said sorrowfully that she’d never be able to tell the kids about that. “It’s a 
bum show,” said Carmody, cheerfully. “It’s pretty loud,” said Mrs. 
Carmody. Her opinions concerning risqué plays or books were quite firm. 
She considered Sappho was vulgar, that Zaza was worse, and that Ouida’s 
novels weren’t fit to read. 


Like most well-brought-up girls of her time, she played the piano. It was 
considered an extra arrow in the quiver, and many a young girl had to learn 
to play, whether she liked it or not. She’d hated to practice, but she had 
learned her few selections—‘Poet and Peasant,’ and “Solitude,” and 
“Potpourri from the Chimes of Normandie.” Later, she found that she could 
play anything, provided she didn’t emphasize the bass too much, and then 
she began to enjoy her music. Young Frank enjoyed it, too. That was how 
he used to think of his mother, later on, when he was far away from her; 
he’d think of himself, going to sleep in a white-and-gold bed, and a piano 
tinkling softly downstairs, or a voice, gentle and eager, telling him stories. 
“When I was little,” she’d begin, and her drowsy children, well content, 
would smile, and dream of what she told them. 


When Frank was nine, his father bought this place at Sheepshead Bay. It 
didn’t cost much— twenty-nine hundred dollars, five hundred cash. 
Carmody was so proud and so happy about it. Boarding-houses had their 
peculiar complications, and with this new arrangement, the family could 
stay at the shore all summer, and until way late in the fall. Of course, it had 
its inconveniences for him. The cars were slow, and crowded, and he had to 
get up earlier, but the family would get the benefit of the sea air. 

That wasn’t all Frank got. 

Sheepshead Bay wasn’t a health resort, for many people. The next-door 
neighbor might be a millionaire, a member of the Jockey Club, a retired 
rider, a pugilist, a politician, an oboe player from Sousa’s band, or just one 
of those ladies for whom every language has a score of synonyms. Anyone 
of these, naturally enough, might be a pleasant sort of person; still it wasn’t 
quite like Groton for a growing boy. 

Then, also, there were the races. The starting barrier for the mile was 
right opposite the Carmodys’ front porch. Anyone sitting at an upstairs 
window with a pair of glasses could follow the race, and see the finish. If it 
were close, it would 


just be a blur of colored silks, but anyone who watches sporting events for 
a while finds that his eyes sharpen. There were other ways of telling what 
had happened out there in the stretch, before the grandstand. The crowd 
would be noisy, when the favorite won, and sullen and silent when a long- 


shot came romping home. And whenever there was a mile-race on the 
program, the Carmodys could see the start anyhow. The nervous horses 
would be whinnying, and jostling each other, and the jockeys would be 
coaxing them, and bringing them forward slowly, and the starter would be 
shouting and threatening. Then there’d be a second when the horses would 
be moving up, in a nice line, and then the webbing would fly, and the 
starter’s flag would swing, and there’d be a jumble of sounds, jockeys 
clucking and cursing, and trying to straighten the horses into their stride, 
and the rumble of clicking plates, and the brown dirt flying. It’s the start 
that’s interesting, in anything. 

At five o’clock, the crowds came pouring out of the stands, sunburned, 
eager, well-dressed crowds, pushing along to the next party. Underfoot, the 
streets of the Bay would be a litter of discarded field and paddock badges, 
and programs, and torn-up 


betting tickets, and the pink sheets of the racing newspapers. A young 
boy’d hear nothing but racing talk, and sporting talk, and soon he’d be 
wise, too, like the others. 

Before he was fourteen, Frank Carmody knew just how long a furlong 
was, and what was fast time for six of them, considering three-year-olds 
and upwards, as compared with two-year-olds, maidens. He knew the 
distance traveled in the Anticipation Stakes, and the Brooklyn Handicap, 
and the Suburban, and the Futurity, and what an owner would get, that year, 
for winning one of them. Given the odds to win, and to show, he could 
make a nice guess about the odds to place. He understood parlays, and if- 
money, and the pari-mutuels. He could distinguish Whitney’s colors, and 
Keene’s, and Belmont’s, and Gates’, and Aste’s, and five or six other 
combinations. He knew the principle, or rather the theory, of selling-races 
or claiming-races, and he had definite views concerning the relative merits 
of the various newspaper selections. “Consensus of opinion” meant only 
one thing to Frank—it meant the name of a horse that probably wouldn’t 
win. He was hazy enough concerning tables of mensuration, but he could 
explain weight-for-age, and the handicap system; 


perhaps he couldn’t say who followed Millard Fillmore, but he knew who 
the sons of Broomstick were, and what had happened to Domino. 


In all these matters he was, of course, not profoundly learned; he was 
not too solid in anything, then or ever. His knowledge was merely that of 
his associates. In other communities, boys were interested in baseball and 
football; here, they were interested in past performances and in pugilists. 

Frank never had much pocket-money, but he did his best with what he 
had. He bet nickels, and dimes, and quarters, and half-dollars, when he had 
them. No money is too small for gamblers. There was a market for two-bit 
bets, at the Bay, and bush-league bookmakers to take them. The regular 
sheet writers considered it bucket-shopping, and tried to stop it, all in vain. 
Frank was pretty lucky—that is to say, he won enough to enable him to bet 
frequently. He shot craps, to, and he was a fortunate dice-player, and not a 
stupid one, either, although there is a firm opinion that intelligence among 
crap-shooters is quite relative. It’s a stupid, simple game, and those who 
have never learned it have saved themselves many an aching back and 
cramped forearm. 

Now, the probabilities on the dice are easy to 


calculate, and in a halting, laborous, trial-and-error way, Frank had 
computed them. Once having made up his mind, he decided, correctly, that 
the proper thing to do was to bet against the man who had the dice in his 
hands, always and always. This reasoning, of course, is based upon the 
theory that there is nothing irregular about the ivory cubes themselves, and 
that the thrower isn’t clever enough to cheat with dice that are squared and 
true. Both of these assumptions are frequently wrong; Frank knew all about 
that. He could discourse at length about dishonest methods employed in the 
game of craps—‘even-rolling,” and six-deuces and dead-aces, patent tops 
and bottoms, and so on. And he knew enough never to play in a game 
where dice are rolled on a blanket, or on a glazed surface. All his life he 
despised cheating or sharp practice in sport, and he hated the name of any 
crooked jockey or prize-fighter. 

He’d never seen a prize-fight in those days, and later on he cared little 
for them. But he knew who was important, in the ring, and he knew 
whether Mysterious Billy Smith could make a hundred and thirty pounds, 
and still be strong, and whether Bert Keyes would whip Aurelio Herrera, if 
they were matched. Or, at least, he thought he did. 


Also, he knew what sort of place a certain hotel was, and he knew what 
favored person was traveling, just then, with the Lady-that’s-known-as- 
Lou, of Such and Such a number, Shore Road. Yes, he knew this. Fourteen 
years old, he was, and a wise kid. Well, a sporting community makes for 
early maturity. 

At fifteen, he had his own Lady-that’s-known-as-Lou. Her name was 
worse than Lou, it was Lulu, and it described her with the exactness of 
onomatopoeia. 

He met her, of all places, in the Public Library on Shore Road, to which 
he’d go, at times, in search of Henty books. It was late in September; he’s 
just been admitted to Erasmus Hall High School, and he was proud and 
self-conscious of his first long trousers. Lulu was plump, and blonde, and 
blue-eyed, and seventeen, and she’d been graduated, in some mysterious 
way, from grammar school. 

She asked him prettily if the book under his hat were his. Hastily, and in 
confusion, he disclaimed it. 

“Oh,” said Lulu, with a pout, and a dimple, “I didn’t want it, anyhow. I 
thought it was Beverly of Graustark.” 

It turned out. to be Men of Iron, by Howard 


Pyle. However, it served for a beginning. Presently Frank bought her an 
ice-cream soda, and walked home with her to Twenty-sixth Street. 

“No, I’m not going to school. Uh-uh. You gonna school?” she said. 

“Yeah. Erasmus.” 

“Ooh. D’ya play football? I’m just crazy about football. Aren’t you?” 

Frank weighed a hundred and eighteen. 

“Yeah, ’s a nice game. You wanna go see a game, some time?” 

“Ooh, I'd love to.” 

“First few games don’t amount to so much. I'll take you, sometime.” 

“Ooh, that’ll be slick. I bet you got a lot of girls you go to football 
games with... and everything.” 

The “everything” was completely wasted, on Frank. He was working 
hard to keep up with the conversation. 

“No. I don’t have any girls.” 

“How about me?” 

“Oh, yeah. I was forgetting about you.” 


“Already, huh?” Lulu laughed. “This is the house, up here. Second from 
the corner. Wanna come up, sit on the porch awhile?” 


“No, gotta get back. Gotta lotta work to do.” 

“Oh, yeah? I guess you gotta work hard, in Erasmus. Ja go to school 
down here?” 

“No. In the city.” 

“Oh. It’s a terrible school, down here. You’re lucky, diden’ have to go 
here.” 

“Well...” 

“Well?” 

“Gee, gotta lotta work to do. I gotta be going...” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Uh—come up and see you, some evening, huh?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“How about tonight?” 

“No, you got too much work to do. No, not tonight, I can’t, anyhow. 
Some other night.” 

“How about tomorrow night?” 

“Let’s see, Tuesday. I guess that’s all nght.” 

“About eight o’clock?” 

“Sure. That’ll be fine.” 

“Well. So long.” 

“So long. Don’t get lost, on the way home.” 

He’d gone several blocks, before he remembered that he didn’t know 
what her name was, or what was the number of her house. Second house on 


Twenty-sixth Street, second from the corner. He guessed he could find it. 
He’d feel kind of funny, if somebody else came to the door. Her mother, 
maybe, or her father. Who’d he ask for? Should he say “Is the young lady 
of the house in,” or what? He grinned. Oh, go on, he’d say “Is Blondie in?” 
The worst they could do would be to throw him out. 

Painfully washed, and wearing his best necktie, he returned to Twenty- 
sixth Street the next evening. All was well. Lulu opened the door for him, 
and they shook hands affectionately, and she whispered to him, for 
heaven’s sake what was his name, anyhow? Soon Lulu’s mama appeared; 


she was blonde, too, but somewhat thin and gold-toothed. She didn’t stay 
long. Lulu played the piano for him, and sang “Dearie” and “Moon, dear” 
and “Meet Me Where the Lanterns Glow.” He sat beside her on the piano- 
bench—it might have been Lohengrin’s swan. After a while, Lulu put out 
lemonade and cake, and Frank said to himself “This is the life.”” However, 
he was careful not to stay too late. 

The crisp September air had a taste of whiskey in it, as he hastened 
along Emmons Avenue. At home, he told them some elaborate lie about 


where he’d been. Next day he knew practically nothing about Orgetorix, 
the bravest of the Belgians. 

Sunday afternoon was more like Boccaccio. They went for a walk in the 
race-track grounds, out along the Futurity track, and past Whitney’s stables 
and an old, deserted mill that sagged like the wilted figures in French 
etchings. “Why, gee, it’s the Old Mill Stream, Frank,” said Lulu, and 
punched him gently. He grinned. They peeked through the keyhole, and 
saw a broken millstone and some rusty machinery. “This place must be 
awful old,” said Frank. Inside the mill, the fall breezes were whistling 
mournfully. Lulu shivered. “C’mon, Frank,” she said, “‘let’s get back.” 

On the way home, Lulu paraded her technique. She insisted in climbing 
over a fence. “Don’t look,” she said. If Frank hadn’t looked, she certainly 
never would have gone out with him again. Presently she confided to him 
that she’d ripped her camisole climbing over that old fence; then she said, 
Ooh, she shouldn’t have said that. “Why not?” said Frank, whose ears were 
pink. Well, she didn’t know. It wasn’t nice, was it? Frank reassured her. 
And, full of fear, but full of high resolve, he kissed her before he got her 
home, while 


she made the conventional protests which went with kissing, in those days. 

A few nights later, Frank was no longer as Sir Galahad. It didn’t worry 
him, particularly. 

The intimacy continued until November and for some little time 
thereafter. When the Carmodys moved back to the city, there was a parting 
scene. Frank sneaked down after school twice, the following week. He 
came back the next Friday night, and then again on Wednesday. The fourth 
week, he had meant to go, but there was some confusion as to 


engagements. Lulu, it seemed, wasn’t free the evening when he expected to 
call, and he couldn’t arrange it for the next few nights. So he said he’d call 
her up in a few days. Ultimately he sent her a Christmas present, and 
proceeded to forget her in a new charmer, who was less skittish. These men 
with red-brown eyes seem to be like that. Their emotions are quickly and 
deeply disturbed, but there isn’t much permanency about them. A new love 
affair, to them, is about as fascinating as the discovery of a new restaurant. 

As for Lulu, she subsequently eloped with a jockey, and so no more of 
her. 

Laura was next. Laura was large and German and affectionate. She was 
musical, in an efficient 


Teutonic style, and Frank liked music: that is, he liked “Traiimerei” and the 
“Melody in F,” and the “Cavalleria Intermezzo.” They made him pleasantly 
sad. He liked Laura, too. He came up early one Saturday morning, to ask 
her to go to a basketball game, and Laura was in the kitchen doing a small 
batch of washing. Just as she was, she came to greet him, and said 
cheerfully, “Gee, I must look swell.” 

“You said it,” said Frank, and Laura blushed suddenly for her lack of a 
corset, and then she laughed, and shrugged her shoulders. She was husky, 
and wholesome, and natural about everything; she had hard, strong little 
hands, and she weighed almost as much as Frank, and used to tease him 
about it. “Some like fat girls,” Frank would say, and laugh, and look at her, 
and mean it. But then, he liked all kinds. 

Laura’s people were always giving parties, and the guests would drink 
Briiderschaft, in beer, or lemonade if they insisted. This ceremony is 
accomplished by extending at full length the arm with the stein, and then 
bending it so that it links the Bruder’s, or the Schwester’s, elbow. Both 
parties then drink, and if the young man feels lucky, he may attempt to 
conclude the performance 


by giving the girl a fine free All-American kiss. Sometimes she ducks 
away, and should he pursue her further, he may receive a slap in the jaw, or 
a kiss, as the case may be. It’s quite a pastime. 

The only kisses he ever had from Laura came that way. She was frank, 
and friendly, and unaffected, but she wasn’t inclined to innuendo, nor to 


love-making in a quiet corner. 

She was a good cook, and a good dancer, and a good judge of dark beer, 
but she never took a drink, except in her own house, and she’d have 
considered herself disgraced if anyone saw her touching liquor at a 
restaurant. There were four boys in her family, and once she told Frank, 
lugubriously, that the daughters were nothing, in a German household. 
“Yeah, I can see that,” said Frank, and laughed, and held her arm close to 
him. 

There was something to Laura, Frank knew that. But Lulu had given 
him a point of view, in these matters. He wasn’t peevish because Laura was 
virtuous, he just shrugged his shoulders. And she lived in Yorkville, and 
that was a long way from where he lived. He often wondered what became 
of her. 


By the time Frank was seventeen life was crowded and complicated, 
indeed. He had few evenings to himself and his studies. He was a famous 
two-stepper, and he had what has since become as known as a line. It 
wasn’t particularly witty, but it made an impression. Apparently, Frank 
could say good evening and get further than many another could with a 
passage from Pietro Aretino. It wasn’t that he was so handsome, or well- 
built, or so clever in any way. They fell for Frank, that was all. Of course, 
not everyone would have cared for the ladies of his choice; they were not 
extraordinary, either, file clerks, stenographers, telephone girls, and high- 
school kids, but they were young, and many of them were pretty. He knew 
a few plain girls, too, and some strait-laced ones. He was out for a pleasant 
evening, that was all; he didn’t insist on making love. 

Perhaps it was his adaptability, and his love for companionship, that 
made the girls like him. He hated to go to the theater, or to lunch, all by 
himself. He never looked as if he were bored, and he was always open to 
suggestion. He’d go anywhere, with anyone he liked, and he was always 
willing to do whatever his friends wanted. Of course, if it were a girl, and 
she were too exacting, he’d stop 


coming around, and he’d do likewise if she were too acquiescent. 
Maybe he did say to himself now and then, “This girl, or this place, or 
this dance, makes me tired.”” Nobody ever heard him say it. Possibly he was 


just functioning, without being analytical about it. He did like change. 

Men didn’t dislike him, and some of them were fond of him. He 
belonged to a high-school fraternity, and he went out for football and track, 
every year. He was too light for football—he never weighed more than a 
hundred and forty-five pounds. As for running, he was one of those quarter- 
milers who look good for the first three hundred yards. Even at that, he won 
a few medals; but then, all track men seem to acquire medals. 

Naturally, his high-school studies suffered from all the competition. 
Athletics interested him, girls interested him, gambling of any kind 
interested him; books were rather tiresome. He’d flunk this, and get a fair 
grade in that, and there was no logic about it. He passed in physics, and 
failed in chemistry; he passed in Latin, and flunked German. No high- 
school subject was vital to him. Oddly enough, he had no trouble with 
mathematics. Whether or not he ever comprehended any 


of its implications is a question. A with the exponent X-1 was a concrete 
figure to him, rather than a symbol. It wasn’t necessary for him to 
understand it—he could use it. 

At the end of his third year at Erasmus Hall High School, he decided to 
go to work. There were many reasons for this, the most tangible one being 
that he hated the idea of repeating a German course. Also, his need for 
spending money was pressing. Formal dances cost two dollars. He seldom 
took a taxicab, and never sent flowers, still, the two dollars was 
unavoidable. Of course, there were a lot of free invitations here and there— 
local sororities, and dancing clubs, and church and school affairs. However, 
even carfare ran into money. 

There were occasions when girls would invite him to dances and send a 
taxicab around for him, and he’d feel a little embarrassed, but what could 
he do? There he’d be, with his tuxedo, and his shirt with a million pleats, 
and his high-school fraternity pin resplendent on his silk vest, and two 
dollars and twenty-seven cents in his pockets. Say this for him, however, he 
never carried dancing-pumps. Everyone must have his principles. 

At times, he had vague ideas about going to college, 


but he didn’t want to go to N. Y. U. or to Columbia. If he could have gone 
away to school, he’d have considered it. Among the little fiction that he 


read were books that described the wild free life of the jolly collegian at 
Harvard or Yale or Princeton, and he’d been much impressed by them. It’s 
possible that he might have gone to college—his father always seemed to 
be able to meet every new need of the family. But Frank knew it would 
mean four more years of rigid economy, and that would interfere with his 
social activities. 

So he quit school, and got a job with Kidder, Clawhammer, and 
Dreyfoos, Brokers, of Fourteen Wall Street. 

There wasn’t much money in it, either. He was paid seven dollars a 
week for doing messenger service—running, they called it, probably in 
derision. They’d send him out to bring confirmation slips, bundles of 
securities, certified checks, to and from other brokers’ offices and banks. 
Frank liked it. Out in the air most of the time, and thousands of the prettiest 
girls in the world in the offices and the streets. Battery Park and the 
Bowling Green to loaf in, for a few minutes, between times. Little cheap 
restaurants, and cut-price stores, on Nassau Street, and itinerant hawkers 
setting up their 


tripods, and selling their wares, with a watchful eye for the police. Beaver 
Street offices smelling of coffee, and lower Wall Street, with the tang of the 
East, and Pearl Street which for two or three blocks was as Spanish as 
Seville. The breathless, hurried air of the office on million-share days, and 
its lounging pleasantries when business was dull. Dodging in and out of 
traffic to make deliveries and being sure that, when time was short, nobody 
was taking a place at a grated window by pushing one Frank Carmody out 
of the way. The acquisition of a slightly hard-boiled manner, and the 
display of an apparent readiness to protect himself. Finding out that he 
wasn’t yellow, that he didn’t have to be, that the easy way he had on a 
dance-floor didn’t do him any harm when it came to ruder pastimes. Going 
round and round with a tough Stock exchange page-boy out in New Street, 
each of them cursing, and trying to kill the other, while the brokers and the 
runners crowded close and shouted encouragement to both of them, and 
hustled them in different directions when the cop appeared. Going back to 
the office, then, and the head runner telling him that’s O.K., kid, don’t you 
let none of them Stock exchange so-and-so’s put nothing over on you. 
Finding out that his late opponent 


was a preliminary fighter, Young Socko, of Newark, and thanking his stars 
that the cop had come when he did. 

Making an exact calculation as to how long a trip down to the Whitehall 
Building would be expected to take, what with reasonable delays which did 
not extend, theoretically, to three cigarettes on a bench in the park, or ten 
minutes’ badinage with that red-headed telephone girl. Riding up and down 
in the elevators, and exchanging the time of day with the operators, 
whispering some rough new joke to them, or hearing one. Feeling no awe 
of anybody, no respect for wealth, no fear of anything. Being glad he’d 
gone to work, even though he made only seven a week, and never had a 
nickel. 

It was too good to last. After six months, they raised his pay to ten 
dollars, and set him to keeping a cotton book, in the office. Keeping books 
was an easy job, for Frank; he was accurate and efficient. What the book 
was all about wasn’t his concern, and he never inquired. His job was 
merely to add and subtract, and that’s all he did. 

Then they made him loan clerk, at fourteen dollars. A loan clerk’s work 
is relatively simple, in a broker’s office. On the other hand, being a loan 
clerk in a downtown bank isn’t simple at all. The 


broker borrows money, and puts up stock exchange shares as collateral. The 
value of these securities must always be kept at a certain percentage in 
excess of the amount of the loan—$125,000 of collateral, say, for every 
$100,000 borrowed. Pawnbrokers use somewhat the same principle. Now, 
this collateral that backs up the loan fluctuates in value. Oh, yes, it does 
indeed. It goes up, you see, and it goes down. Hence the pyramids. The 
loan clerk, he watches these fluctuations, with a scrutiny which is careful, if 
somewhat bored. It’s up to him to keep an eye on the loans, and to remind 
somebody who has a good job that more stock must be supplied, or that 
some of it may be withdrawn. 

Consequently, the loan clerk has to watch the stock board, or the ticker, 
all day long. After a while, he begins to notice this and that about the 
market. If he’s a man like Frank, he doesn’t ask why these things happen— 
he merely sees that they do. At first, it’s just an academic observation. After 
a while, he begins to make bets with himself, paper bets. And then 

And then, he goes one of two ways, as the market does. There’s a rule of 
the exchange that clerks must not carry margin accounts. Some of the 


clerks manage to evade this rule. They do their gambling under a friend’s 
name or under a fictitious one. Sometimes they lose quickly, and proceed to 
settle down and forget about it. Some of them dabble in stocks for years 
and years. A few of them make money. 

Stockbrokers’ clerks are curious people. They are cynics, with an 
unreasonable golden vein of optimism concerning a few matters—curb 
stocks, usually. They are rather quicker, rather more accurate than most 
other bookkeepers are. They can work faster, and harder, and for longer 
periods of time, and they can loaf too, and they do, when they have a 
breathing spell. 

Their natural attitude is an insouciance scarcely to be distinguished from 
insolence. There is only one class of accountants who exceed them in this 
quality, and that is gas-and-electric company employees. Sometimes this 
manner of theirs is disguised or dissembled, but Mr. J. P. Morgan himself, 
outside of a delivery-slot window, would have an excellent chance to learn 
some unpleasant truth with regard to his person. Why shouldn’t they be 
independent? They’re capable, and they’re honest, and they’re worth every 
cent they get, and they know it. 


The surprising thing is that they are so honest. They hear nothing but 
money, money, money, all day long, money, and the illicit pleasures money 
brings. They glance into the board room and see the customers watching 
the moving slide and the clicking numbers. That’s all these clients seem to 
have to do. They sit there all day and watch the board, and smoke, and 
groan. There’s no satisfying them. 

Now, here’s a young clerk who hasn’t any fixed theories of life except 
that a man should do his work and keep his hands off other people’s 
property. The customers are of the wealthy class, the class to which he 
aspires, or, at least, he thinks that they are. What are these people like? 
They’re gamblers, first of all. They’re sure-thing gamblers when it’s 
possible, but everyone must take some chances. They can’t be the 
aristocracy, for the well-bred wouldn’t care for the atmosphere of board 
rooms. They’re apt to be close, and avaricious, and probably that’s one 
reason why they have money. They’re impatient of mistakes. They’re 
discourteous to inferiors, and they acknowledge many of them. 


But they wear good clothes, and they belong to good clubs, and they 
have leisure for gaudy and 


expensive dissipation. When the market’s slow, they gossip, and the 
broker’s helpers are apt to hear them. There’s no place like a broker’s office 
for the dissemination of general or special information. The innocent 
looking young boy over there at the telephone may know a lot of things. 
He’s heard who’s keeping whom, and whose wife is going to divorce him, 
and how it was that young Mr. Stuyvesant Knickerbocker happened to 
quarrel with his family. He knows what’s a good show, and what dog is 
good in the third, and whether that last fight was on the up-and-up or if it 
were a dirty frame. Let him keep his ears open, and he’|I learn more than he 
ever would in most colleges. Ask him, even, what he thinks about General 
Motors or Anaconda. His guess is apt to be as good as anyone’s. 

Atchi, an eighth, he says. Tel and Tel, a quarter. Post-office, an eighth, 
Nipper, two and three-quarters. What’s in his mind, as he performs his 
mechanical duties? Perhaps he’s beginning to wonder about this theory that 
money isn’t everything. It’s gained wide circulation, of course, but it seems 
hard to reconcile it with the facts, as the board-room boy sees them. 

He sees the “customers’ men,” those who bring 


in the business because they’re well-connected, or well-acquainted, or 
famous athletes. Nice chaps, they are, sleek, smooth, well-clothed, and with 
the Beta or Phi Delt pin perhaps a little further to the edge of the vest than 
precisely over the heart. It’s hard to tell just how old they are—many of 
them have that washed-out look that comes of too much business, or too 
much dissipation, or too much massage, or all three of these things. 
Sometimes they are unfailingly genial; in some cases they do not disguise a 
certain contempt for office-workers. Many a palpitating! heart beats 
beneath a file-clerk’s slip, when these cavaliers approach. The poor girls 
learn in time what their chances are of catching a rich husband in Wall 
Street. They’re beautiful girls, too, many of them. 

The markets work at high pressure, and veneers wear thin. Some of the 
customers would be astonished to see the way the old Harvard guard loses 
his temper when the twenty-a-week stenographer spells a word wrong, and 
he finds it out, or when she can’t locate a letter in the file. Ah, well, perhaps 


the only commercial maxim that’s really worth anything is “Business is 
business.” A broker’s office makes tough-minded citizens. Illusions are no 
doubt beautiful things, but, in spite of Rasselas, 


the world has never lacked for poets, whereas a good margin clerk is hard 
to find. 

It’s better, isn’t it, for people to find out what it is they’re up against? It’s 
better to get old, and wise, and smart, and able to protect yourself in the 
clinches at all times. Only, of course, generally when you get that old, you 
find that your foot-work isn’t so fast, any more, and you can’t afford to get 
in there and take one to give one. 

Now Frank Carmody, who was all broken out with the gambler’s rash 
when he was twelve or thirteen years old, could go only one way in a 
broker’s office. He found a curb broker who wasn’t above taking a five- 
dollar order, and who didn’t care what his client might be. Frank Carmody 
had “broker’s clerk” written all over him, and the curb man had no right to 
handle his business. Still, in the good old days before the war, many a curb 
broker bore more than a superficial resemblance to a robber-baron. It took a 
tough man to work on the curb, and many a one there was who’d be 
willing, at the proper odds, to bet a customer that tomorrow wouldn’t be 
Tuesday, who’d bucket an order, who was equally at home with a fountain 
pen or a pair of brass knuckles. Oh, yes, the curb brokers were stout men, 
back in the old days. 


As usual, Frank’s luck was good enough, and better than most people’s. 
He shopped most intelligently for bargains in curb securities, which are 
popularly known in the trade as cats-and-dogs. Then there was a combined 
pool-room and bucket-shop down on Pine Street where two dollars could 
get action. It wasn’t long before Frank would find himself with occasional 
sums of money bigger than a month’s salary. 

His people never asked him for a cent, and he himself never suggested 
any such arrangement. He was just like the old Erie Railroad—his fixed 
charges didn’t bother him; all he had to find was operating expenses. 

Whatever he won went back again into other speculations, into parties, 
into new suits of clothes. He was neat, he wore his clothes well, and he 
watched the apparel of the customers’ men, and strove to emulate it. He 


looked sharp, and keen, and twenty-two. As a matter of fact, he was all of 
eighteen, and opinions concerning his essential keenness are variously 
qualified. 

After eighteen months in the office, one of the partners sent for him. 
Frank gave his necktie a hitch, and glanced at his bright shoes, and walked 
briskly into the private office. He didn’t know 


what it was all about, and he had a pleasant sense of anticipation. 

It seemed that the Boss wanted to see him about his gambling. 

Frank often wondered afterward who it was that told on him. It might 
have been any one of several people. Plenty of the board-room gang knew 
that he was interested in some very strange stocks, stocks that no bank in 
the world would think of accepting as collateral. He hadn’t taken any 
precautions to hide his trading. Well, it didn’t matter. 

The Boss gave him a reprimand, a warning, pious exhortations, and the 
rest of the repertoire. Frank had to promise that he’d cease his extramural 
activities. 

“Your work has been satisfactory, Carmody. There aren’t any complaints 
about that. If there were Now, see here. In the course of time, I’m 
planning to try you in the board-room. That is to say, that’s what I was 
thinking about. I wouldn’t think of putting you in there, now, if you’re 
gambling already.” 

He paused. Frank was silent. 

“You might do well there. You—you’ve got a good manner, and you 
look all right. Ten years 


from now, perhaps you'll be in a position to invest. Not to speculate. A 
broker’s the last man who should ever do that. In that case, the house will 
handle your account. Going to this—this outside house Did they know 
you were employed by us?” 

“No, sir,” said Frank, and gave him a baby stare. 

“Well, you’ll only have to do this just once more. We can’t have clerks 
who gamble. You know that as well as anybody does.” 

“Yes, sir. I—I’m much obliged.” 

“Only one way to lick this business, Carmody. Stay out of the market. 
All right. That’s all.” 


And so, with red ears and a heart full of rage and shame, out of the 
partner’s office and back to his desk. This guy, this guy, telling him. Who 
was it bought the Union Bag and Paper? Who bought the Rummely, who 
bought the Yukon Gold? Why, it was this skate, this dumb Benny who was 
giving him the song-and-dance about staying out of the market. Well, he 
ought to know. Handle his account. Huh. In ten years, he’d be in a position 
to invest, not to speculate. What made that boob think he could advise 
anybody, about anything? 


Suddenly he grinned. He’d just been going to ask for a raise. A fine fat 
chance he’d have for a raise, now 

For a couple of months he did behave himself. He took inventory, and 
found that at present prices his Mysterious Copper, Amalgamated Ash-Can 
preferred and the rest of the dog-and-cat hospital that he’d bought from the 
curb broker— from is nearly enough correct—were worth about a hundred 
and fifty dollars. He sold out, and put a hundred of the proceeds into a 
japanned-tin box. The balance he spent in two weeks. If he didn’t add to his 
savings fund, at least he kept intact for a while. It was virtually his first 
moral struggle. For the first time in his life, he was trying to do something 
that was difficult and unnatural to him. That’s what morality 1s, isn’t it? 

And then he had to hear about something that looked good. He was 
always hearing of things like that. Virtuously, he did nothing, and watched 
the stock go soaring up. Next, there was a merger, which, so it was 
rumored, the Supreme Court was about to dissolve. The firm bought 
heavily of one of the stocks in the combination. Frank’s lip curled. “Id 
sell,” he said to himself. “If I had ten thousand now, I'd go short eight 
hundred shares.” 


The next day, bang, zam, down went the stock in question. “Now Id 
cover,” said the boy Napoleon of the Street. Up went the stock, half a point, 
three-quarter, a point and an eighth, five-eighths, three-quarters It was 
too much. Frank went and got his hundred dollars and bought an 
unbelievable amount of Bradley Copper on margin. He went to his old 
broker, too, and he gave his right name. Bradley Copper went up, and he 
sold it. His next purchase was Simplex Oil, which went down, so he sold it. 
He still had a hundred and twenty dollars which he placed sagaciously on 


two more coppers. “Get a spread,” he said to the broker, and grinned. “Old 
Roger Babson, he’ll draw you a picture of it.” The broker’s reply was 
picturesque rather than elegant. Neither Mr. Babson nor Mr. Brookmire 
rated so high with curb brokers. 

Messrs. Kidder, Clawhammer, and Dreyfoos never learned of Frank’s 
new venture into finance. Doubtless they’d have found out about it, in time, 
but something else happened. 

It was a bright day in May, and the Giants were playing Brooklyn at the 
Polo Grounds. Two o’clock in the afternoon came rolling around, and 
Frank stretched, and yawned. The market was up a full point, the loans 
were all well over the required 


excess margin. He wouldn’t have to change the books, that day. Of course, 
he ought to wait until the market closed. Usually he didn’t have to work 
later than three-thirty or four o’clock, anyway. That was one of the nice 
things about working for a brokerage house—it wasn’t a question of 
watching the clock, but of finishing the work. And Frank could always 
work fast. 

He looked out of the window, and got up and walked over to the water 
cooler, and treated himself to a drink. Then he walked out to the boardroom 
for a final reassuring glance at the prices, and nodded to himself. Briskly he 
went back to his desk, slapped his ledger shut, and put it away, and took his 
new straw hat, and slipped quietly out to Coogan’s Bluff just in time for the 
second inning. He’d done it before, more than once. 

Only, that afternoon, the formidable Mr. Jesse had decided that the 
market was a little too high, so he operated upon it. He began at two- 
fifteen, and he was all through by closing time, having stepped in and out 
like a sword-dancer, leaving a lot of wobbly prices behind him. It was just 
Mr. Jesse again, the charitable specialists said, and executed their stop- 
orders with an absent-minded smile. There wasn’t anything spectacular 
about it, 


but the jolly old market closed unsteady, instead of firm, and all of Kidder, 
Who’s this, and What’s his name’s bank loans were sunk below the hundred 
and twenty per cent margin. The office manager went looking for Frank 
about three-twenty, to tell him something of very little importance about the 


National Park Bank loan. Carmody. Hey, Carmody. Why, where was 
Carmody? he asked. He was much perturbed. As for Carmody, he was, of 
course, at that moment sitting happily behind first base, and watching the 
performance of Jake Daubert with a critic’s delight. 

He sat there the next afternoon, too. They had discharged him, that 
morning, without a reference. Nobody gets too many chances, in a broker’s 
office. The sad part of it all was that Frank could have fixed up everything, 
if only they hadn’t learned that he’d left in such unseemly haste the day 
before. 

However, the copper stock was booming. “It’s not my day,” said Frank, 
and hurried around to see his curb broker, on Broad Street. “Close me out. 
The whole works,” he said. 

“What’s the big idea, kid?” 

“Never mind. I’m getting out, that’s all.” 

“Why, you’re making twenty-five bucks a day 


on that stuff,” said the curb man reproachfully. He might have added “and 
I’m losing it,” but he didn’t. 

“Yeah, I know. I just got a hunch, that’s all.” 

“Well, I never refuse a commission. Want your check today?” he said, 
almost casually. 

Frank’s eyes narrowed. “No, I don’t want my check today. You won’t be 
able to make delivery till tomorrow, will you? Well, then.” He smiled 
pleasantly. He didn’t like the crack about the check; he could do a little 
kidding himself, if pressed. 

“Some wise baby, huh?” said his broker, and grunted. “Wait till Morgan 
dies, and they’Il get you a good job.” 

“Huh?” said Frank. “Well, Pll be in tomorrow. Don’t forget. Maybe I 
better give the order to your boy, up in the window. It’s Joe Atlas, ain’t it?” 

“Don’t bother yourself. I got your order. And Atlas ain’t my boy. Ikey 
Cunningham works with me.” 

“OK,” said Frank, and nodded. 

He walked along Broad Street, in the clear sunlight, and thought to 
himself how funny it would be, not to be working down there any more. 
How 


funny it was, to be loafing along, not going anywhere, and all those people 
hustling, and not paying any attention to anything as they went. It was hard 
to kill time, all by himself, and yet, he couldn’t call up any of his girls and 
say, Look here, I just been fired, want to go to a show or somewhere? 

In a couple of days, he stopped back for his check. Four hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars and sixty-two cents, it was, and meantime he’d 
collected a few other trifling sums that were owing to him. He could still 
count up thirty or forty dollars more, but it wasn’t going to be easy to get, 
and he didn’t feel just like asking for it. Well, he’d let it ride. He had over 
five hundred, anyhow, and plenty of clothes. 

He had lunch at Angelo’s. He always liked Angelo’s—he never went 
there, except to celebrate something. He liked the way the Spaniards made 
coffee, and he liked guava paste and cream cheese. It might be sort of nice 
to go to South America. Take the five hundred, and go down there, and see 
what happened. Only he didn’t know the language. Too bad he took that 
German, in high school, instead of Spanish. 

That dame out in Bayside, she thought she had 


a mortgage on him. That was the trouble with a straight dame. And Anne, 
well, gee, Anne was certainly a hard baby. Didn’t care what anybody 
thought. Couldn’t ever tell what she’d say next, in a crowded street-car, or 
on a dance-floor, or anywhere. 

The ponies were running at Havre de Grace. 

At Havre de Grace. Havre de Grace, in Maryland.... And he wouldn’t 
have to go looking for a new job, and to say Yes, I had a job, I worked at it 
for a couple of years, and I was doing all right, but I got fired. He wouldn’t 
have to ask anybody, for anything. Just take the five hundred bucks, and see 
how they broke, and anyhow, see a new place, a new town, and start all 
over. 

He could hear the horses’ heels, on a hard track’; he could see the 
numbers going up the post; he could see the jockeys riding slowly out of 
the paddock, and the crowds slipping out, to follow them. Havre de Grace, 
he said to himself, Havre de Grace. 

That evening, he informed his startled family that he had a new job. A 
job in Baltimore. Twenty-five a week. Oh, yes, he’d had some idea about it 
before, but he hadn’t said anything, he wasn’t sure it’d come through. Got 
it through a fellow at Kissei’s. 


Fellow over on William Street called him up, and he went over to see him, 
and got the job, yeah. 

He didn’t go into too many details—he wasn’t an easy or a practiced 
liar. They didn’t press him for details, either. He was going away and 
leaving them; that was the sure thing. The rest of it wasn’t important. 

When would he have to go? Saturday or Sunday. Sunday’d be time 
enough. 

“You'll have to have a trunk, Frankie,” his mother said. “I'll go out, and 
get you one in the morning.” 

“No, Mom. That’s all right. P’Il get it, myself, some time tomorrow.” 

“T’ll get it, I guess,” said his father. “Pll get it from Walberg’s. It’s right 
on my way I—It’ll be funny, without you, Frankie, but——” 

“Nonsense,” said his mother. “Of course, he’s got to take a good 
position, when it’s offered to him. They’ve got a New York Office—over 
on William Street, you said, Frankie?” 

“Well. They’ve got a New York representative. Yes.” 

“Well, then. It won’t be any time, till you’re back again. I—I wish it 
wasn’t so far away.” 


“It’s only a few hours, Mom.” 

His mother had seen him out with Anne. She’d never mentioned it. Boys 
were different from girls, she knew. They grew up so fast, and they looked 
so straight at you, and you never knew what they were thinking, and when 
you tried to tell them anything, you got all confused. It was too bad that 
children had to grow up. It’d be so nice, if they could stay little, and you 
could take care of them. 

The trunk arrived, and she insisted on packing Frank’s things for him. 
“No, now, Frank, let me do it. I know where everything is, I won’t forget 
anything. I tell you what. You go out with your father. Why don’t you go 
down to the Orpheum? Sure, you do that. Pll have everything ready for 
you. Please. I’d rather do it by myself, Frank.” 

“All right, Mom.” 

Frank and his father spent a dismal evening at the Orpheum. They sat 
there, saying almost nothing to each other. 


“Let’s go, Frankie. It’s only the acrobats, now, and the picture,” said Mr. 
Carmody, at last. 
The next day, Frank shook the dust of the wicked city behind him. 


CHAPTER II 


ORTUNE smiled upon him, at Havre de Grace. The very first day at 
HF the track, he won thirty-two dollars, betting almost at random upon 
favorites and second-choices. It wasn’t a good system, and he knew it, but 
he had to find out how they were rolling. 

A darky drove him back to Baltimore, and he went to a good hotel, and 
ordered a planked sirloin, and waffles, and ate in huge content. The slight 
sting of sunburn was pleasant to him, and so was the dark, old-fashioned 
dining-room, and he watched the smoke curl slanting up from the end of his 
cigar. A Hoyo de Monterey, it was, and it cost a quarter, which was why he 
bought it. 

He didn’t drink, but he thought about ordering a highball. What was the 
use, he thought, he felt so comfortable, and besides he had five hundred 
dollars in his clothes. 

It was a little queer, to be eating dinner all by himself. Oh, well, he’d get 
used to that. 


He’d get acquainted by and by, maybe. Anybody had to expect to be kind 
of lonesome, in a new town. 

So, presently, he strolled out, and chatted with the night clerk for a 
while. He didn’t say anything about the races; he talked about the Giants 
and the Cubs, and the clerk said yes, but watch the Pirates, this year. He 
glanced at Frank’s bright topcoat, and said it was certainly pretty cool, for 
this time of the year, but it?d warm up pretty soon. And Frank said, yeah, it 
was cool. Where was there a good vaudeville show in town? The clerk told 
him, and in a few minutes, Frank nodded to him and went on out through 
the lobby. 

Once on the street, he smartened his pace—he was filling his lungs with 
the air of a new town. It was cool and crisp, and he was glad of his new 
spring overcoat, and of the way the end of his cigar tasted. He had no idea 
what was to happen, and he wasn’t worrying about it. Meantime, dark, 
mysterious Baltimore lay before him. 

He peered up at stately old houses, and at chinks of light that showed 
beneath evenly drawn shades, wondering, as he passed, what lay within. On 


and on he walked, briskly but aimlessly. Quiet cities 


at night strike at the hearts of all wanderers. Maybe it’s here, they say, when 
they hit a new town. But it’s never there. One town’s like another, at least, 
in that. 

Stopping at a drug store, Frank bought a post card, and wrote a line to 
his father, saying that the new job was O.K. and he’d write soon. After that, 
he took a street-car back to the city, and found a vaudeville theater, and 
watched the bill with the grave and serious enjoyment possible only to a 
vaudeville habitue. He wasn’t sleepy, then, but he had nowhere else to go, 
so he went back to the hotel. It wasn’t a bad show, he told the clerk. The 
clerk, it seemed, had seen the Monday matinee. They had Brice and King, 
last week, he said. Montgomery and Moore is the best team, Frank replied. 
Better than Jack Norworth and Nora Bayes? asked the clerk, with a lift of 
the eyebrows. Well, they were different. Say, ’jever see a coupla acrobats 
named Bedini and Arthur? Say, listen, did you ever see this guy that says 
“Hark, hark, hark, I hear the enemy’s cannons ROAR?” 

A couple came in, bearing a property suit case, and the clerk interrupted 
himself long enough to shove the register politely at the man. As they 
proceeded toward the elevator, two men-of-the-world 


winked at each other. Transient trade, said the clerk, and laughed, and 
Frank shrugged his shoulders. 

It was raining, next day, and Frank’s luck wasn’t so good on rainy days. 
Heavy tracks bother good performers, and make horse-races even more 
difficult of exact calculation. Frank won only seven dollars, which was 
barely expenses. 

His winning streak continued, though not quite steadily. He had a bad 
day or two, but soon he had eight hundred dollars, and then a little over a 
thousand, and then fourteen hundred. He also won Mrs. Clara Updike. 

Clara was dark and black-eyed, with a fondness for tailored clothes, and 
white silk blouses made by the nuns, but not embroidered by them, and she 
was a one-man-at-a-time woman. She was twenty-five, and Frank was 
nineteen, and her years had been spent much as Frank’s had been. She 
nodded casually to him in the paddock, after she’d seen him there a couple 
of times. He’d seen her there, too; the affair was no pursuit-race. Frank 


never lounged toward any woman, never greeted one casually, or with a 
blush. He had Casanova’s own lack of hesitation, whenever he saw a girl he 
liked, and he was self-conscious only about public 


love-making. It takes aristocrats to do that well, or truck-drivers. 

He returned her bow, as if he’d just left her a moment before, he sat with 
her in the grandstand. There was no awkward silence between them, and 
their conversation was quickly that of old friends. No one, overhearing 
them, would guess how brief a time they’d known each other. Clara was as 
well-behaved as he was; her provocation lay, not in her speech, but in 
herself. She looked fast only to other women, and to men like Frank, who 
guess these secrets almost as women do. 

They left the track together, bound for Baltimore, and Frank asked her if 
she’d dine with him, and she nodded. “What’s a good place, in this town?” 
he said. “I’m stopping at the So-and-So.” “Then we won’t go there,” she 
said, and they laughed. 

Mrs. Updike, said Frank to himself, and glanced casually at her ringless 
left hand, and just as casually at the sugar-bowl. As for Clara, she looked 
demurely down at her lovely hands, and smiled. He hadn’t even touched 
her arm, but she and Frank spoke the same language. 

“It’s been a nice day,” she said. “You’ll like this place.” 


“Won’t I, just?—Yeah. It was nice, today.” 

“How much did you win?” 

“Twenty-five. Want it?” 

She looked steadily at him. “Was” that nice?” 

Frank shrugged his shoulders, but his ears were red. “Why not?” he said. 
“You’re welcome to it, 1f you want it.” 

“T have plenty, thanks. I get an alimony check, on the first.” 

“You’re not sore, are you? I didn’t mean to make you sore.” 

“All right. Forget it It isn’t the first time. I don’t know why it 
should make me peevish. It always does.” 

“T don’t do much shopping, myself,” said Frank, and grinned. “You’re 
the first person I really talked to, really had a good time with since I hit this 
town. I don’t know how you’re fixed. That’s all there is to it.” 


“All right. Thank you. I’ve really got plenty of money—My, oh my. And 
I was just thinking how nice you’ve been, all afternoon. I might have been 
your maiden aunt.” 

“Ts that so?” said Frank. “Well, just you wait.” 

“Ooh, I’m so thrilled. But you ain’t got no mustache.” 


“Huh?” 

She twirled an imaginary mustache at him. “Poor little Clara, out with 
bad mans,” she said. 

“Hello, Clara. This is Frank.” 

“Oh, my God. Another Frank,” said Clara. “I might have known it.” 

“Ain’t you been around!” said Frank and grinned, believing the situation 
to be well in hand again. 

However, to convince him that she was really a good girl at heart, she 
kissed him good night, definitively, rather than austerely, just before they 
reached her hotel, and it wasn’t until two or three days later that they began 
to live together. 

Clara was from New Hampshire, and happily divorced. One of the first 
things she did was to propose that they share the expenses of their new 
household. But Frank had his own notions of propriety, and he wouldn’t 
hear of it. There wasn’t a bit of the miser in Clara; she was ready to spend 
anybody’s money, including her own. She wasn’t thrifty, she wasn’t 
careful; she thought it was bad luck to refuse a beggar, in the streets, and 
maybe it is. 

She liked everything that was expensive, unless, indeed, it were too 
showy, in which case she’d find 


something that looked less ostentatious, but cost more. She was capricious, 
she was moody, she was unreasonable, and she was a lot of trouble, and a 
lot of fun, to any man she loved. She’d had as many sweethearts as a girl in 
the Arabian Nights, but she was as fastidious as an eighteenth century 
marquise. She liked a drink, but she didn’t smoke. She had beautiful, slim, 
quiet hands. 

She was madly jealous. Frank couldn’t look askance at a pair of ankles. 
There were scenes that bored him almost to violence, but brutality wasn’t 
part of Frank’s technique. 


Clara, on the other hand, was tempestuous and sullen, and untractable. 
She wasn’t naughty, she was wicked; her naughtiness was always deliberate 
and a provocation. And romping tomboys weren’t much in Frank’s life, nor 
gamines, either. He was nineteen, he needed no allurement or sauce. Poses, 
and refinements, and melodrama, all were wasted upon him. 

She never told him a connected story of her antecedents. Perhaps there 
wasn’t any connected story. There were things about her that he couldn’t 
understand; her passion for correctness and the mode was one. She hated 
slang, she hated vulgar gestures, and she was so vociferous about it that it 


was suspicious. She was bitter about her former sweethearts; that was a 
point of view that never was Frank’s about his own. He remembered all his 
old girls with pleasure, when he remembered them at all. He wished them 
all long life, and happiness, and unfading beauty. 

It made him vaguely unhappy to hear Clara’s occasional bursts of 
misanthropy; he was no psychologist, to peep and botanize upon the graves 
of dead loves. He had his own private graveyard, and its flowers were 
watered by no sentimental tears. He was sorry that men had been so mean 
to Clara. As for himself, he had the good sense to be silent about his old 
mistresses, if that’s the word for the women he embraced in public parks 
and vestibules. 

It certainly did seem that Clara had met a lot of bounders in her brief 
time. They were brutal, they were selfish, they were inconstant. You’re 
different, Frank. If you ever leave me, I'll follow you, and kill you and kill 
myself. 

“IT wish I was dead, and Baby and Jack, too,” said Frank facetiously, and 
she threw something not too heavy at him, and forgot for a while to be 
Cassandra, or Dido, or whoever it was whose hero moved away. 

Some days later, she was all for drowning herself. 


It was a soggy afternoon in Baltimore, and that probably gave her the idea. 
Also, it had been a terrible day for the good mud-horses. Frank had lost 
seventy-five dollars, and he didn’t feel so good himself, still, drowning’s a 
terrible death for a girl a man has loved only a few weeks, and he contrived 
to talk her out of it. Soon she was telling him that she was a wicked 
ungrateful girl, and how good he was to her, the only one who was ever 


good to her, and if he had any sense, he’d beat the life out of her. Instead of 
which, he took her to a theater, and afterward to dance, and they got up at 
eleven the next day, and knocked the book-makers dead. Having found out 
how it was done, they continued. At get-away day, they had two thousand 
dollars, and an extensive wardrobe, and Clara had a simple little blue- 
diamond ring that cost four hundred and fifty when carats were carats. And 
Frank said Havre de Grace was all right, in its way, but for nice soft picking 
give him Pimlico. 

Toward the end of the Pimlico meeting, Clara had been curiously quiet 
and subdued for days. Then, at dinner, Frank said, “Well, kid, you better 
start packing.” 

“What?” said Clara, going white. 


“We’re getting out of here, tomorrow, aren’t we? Ain’t any use of 
hanging around here, is there?” 

“Where—where do you want to go?” 

Frank stared at her. “Why, we’re going down to Kentucky, aren’t we? 
Unless you’d rather go up to Canada. That’s a good meet, that one in 
Montreal. What do you say? Say where you want to go.” 

“Oh. Oh. Wherever you want to go, Frank. That’Il suit me.” 

“Well, then, we’ll go to Kentucky, hey?” 

Suddenly, she was crying. Frank looked at her, in amazement. “Excuse 
me, Frank—I—T’Il be back in a minute. It’s all right. Let me a-LONE.” She 
fled from the table, and Frank shook his puzzled head mournfully, and the 
stewed snapper congealed to ice, before she returned. But she was radiant, 
and there were no traces of the ravages of tears. 

“Say listen. What’s the matter, kid? What did you start to bawl about, 
anyhow? Don’t you want to go down to Kentucky?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” said Clara, and made a face at him. “I 
guess I can bawl, if I want. Look at all I have to put up with, in this den of 
vice.” 


“Yeah, I know, but listen. It don’t make any difference to me where we 
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go... 
“Yes, and it doesn’t make a bit of difference to me, either—As long as 


it’s not Greenborough, New Hampshire. I’m never going back there, unless 


it’s with the Prince of Wales.” 

“Who did he ever fight?” said Frank. “All right, kid—I guess the 
morning will be time enough to pack, huh?” 

All that evening, she was gay. They went to a vaudeville show; Clara, it 
seemed, liked them too, or said she did. She behaved as if it were their first 
meeting, or as if she were his old mistress, met again, years after an 
estrangement. Once she saw something strange in his eyes, and she pulled 
at the strap of her gown, in feigned alarm. “What’s the matter, am I all 
right?” she said. 

“Yes, only you ought to have a single rose between your teeth.” 

She laughed, and blushed. “Not for you, Frank.” 

“No, not for me Clara,” he said, and grinned at her. 

They went from the theater into the lilac-scented town, and he began to 
make love to her. That was his one great talent. His voice and his eyes 
spoke to women, always—not to all women, 


but to those whom he wanted, and to those who had once been dear to him. 
Suddenly, in a quiet street, he kissed her, and she clung to him with 
trembling lips. 

“Oh, Frank, you do love me, don’t you?” she said. 

“I’m crazy about you, Clara,” he told her, and all the while he was 
puzzling himself about the crazy world, with its loving and its pain. He was 
being sorry for her, he’d been sorry all night, ever since dinner time, and 
her tears. 

It wasn’t that he’d ceased to be fond of her. That was just the trouble. He 
liked to kiss her, he liked her to be with him. But there are seven days in the 
week, and that’s a good many days for those who aren’t the husband type. 
Frank wasn’t. He was nineteen years old, and that’s too young to be a 
husband, even to Cleopatra. There were too many flying little feet, too 
many winding roads. And it was early summer, and he had the yearnings of 
youth for some shadowy thing which the spring night promises, and which 
never is attained. Some learn this soon, and shrug their shoulders, and 
hasten to range themselves, and to settle down. 

But then there are the boys like Frank, the stubborn, foolish boys who 
like all the things that 


don’t do them any good. Come on, let’s go, they say. Let’s see if we’re 
lucky. They’re not lucky. They find that out. 

The thing they’re chasing is a will-o’-the-wisp. The thing the spring 
night promises is a lie. All they learn is how to take it. Maybe that’s all 
there is to learn. Bruised, and battered, and bewildered, they keep coming 
in, and coming in till their youth is gone and their strength is gone, and till 
everything is gone but their fighting hearts. And before all that happens, 
they have a little fun, in their own quiet way, and doubtless give their 
guardian angels much uneasiness. 


CHAPTER III 


HE dogs just weren’t running for Frank and Clara, in Kentucky. They 
T seemed to have hit a slump. The books took them for a hundred and 
fifty the first week, and they spent that much again. It’s a great temptation, 
when the luck breaks bad, to spend a dollar or two on a party, and forget 
about it. On the other hand, when everything is rosy, it’s natural to 
celebrate, and that’s one reason why sporting people don’t save much for a 
rainy day. 

Frank wasn’t worried, exactly, but he had a vague notion that something 
should be done. So he began to read the past-performance sheets, and he 
bought himself a stop-watch, and a little notebook. In the cool and foggy 
hours of the morning he’d be out at the track, along with a number of other 
sportsmen, the “rail-birds” or “dockers.” They’d be wearing raincoats or 
sweaters, against the dew and the cold; most of them didn’t look too 
prosperous. Red-faced, red-necked men they were, 


taciturn, and capable-looking, and businesslike, and professional. Some of 
them worked for newspapers, and some for bookmakers or stable owners, 
and a few, like Frank, for themselves. They’d be lined up, at intervals, 
along the rail. Little caravans of horses would mince slowly across the 
grass for their morning exercise; they’d step out on to the dirt and the 
experts along the rail would quicken their attention. 

It’s not easy to time horses. Deception is a part of any game where 
money is at stake, and there’s no better place to learn of this than along a 
racetrack rail in the early morning. The horses wear blinders, or blankets, 
their legs are bandaged, and now and then an identifying blaze or spot or 
patch is painted over. The light’s not too good, and nobody knows what the 
stable-boy’s instructions may have been, or what difference might appear if 
a surer hand were on the reins. 

A lot of it must be guesswork, but, then, that’s true of every science. The 
professors of this one don’t seem to be well-paid. There they stand, at every 
furlong post, tight-lipped, and cauliflower-eared, the wisest of the wise. Try 
to put something over on us, they seem to say. We’ve seen them all, 


Salvator and Roseben, and Sysonby, and Domino. Everything’s happened 
to us; we’ve been beaten, and black-jacked and ruled off, we’ve bet them 
high, and slept in the gutter, yes, and we’ve opened champagne, too, and 
will again. We’re wise to every trick, every turn, every grift, every lay. We 
only know one prayer, that’s this: Roll out, sweet dice, you can’t break bad 
all the time. Look, maybe that big gelding over there is the one, maybe he’s 
the one. Maybe he’s Sir Barton, come back again, maybe he’s Tenny, 
maybe he’s Broomstick, maybe he’s the Big Train that’s going to bring us 
home. Let’s put the clock on him. 

So far, all they’ve got to show us for all their wisdom is a cap, and a 
ragged sweater, and a pair of cold, hard eyes. 

The rail-birds looked Frank over the first few times he appeared. It 
didn’t bother him. He wasn’t self-conscious, or easily embarrassed. His 
own jaw was lean and hard, and his eyes weren’t so young, any more. He 
had learned the first laws that prevail among simple men; he concerned 
himself with his own business, and he didn’t talk out of his turn. He was 
out there to pick up what he could, like the rest of them. He wasn’t looking 
for trouble, or expecting it, or afraid of it if it should come. 


Timidity was no part of his make-up, but then, he wasn’t imaginative or 
analytical. 

After they learned that he wasn’t noisy, and that he didn’t push forward, 
nor step bashfully backward either, a few of them would tell him hello, and 
maybe exchange a word or two with him. They weren’t curious about him 
any longer, or suspicious of him. Just another form-player, they’d have 
said. They’d seen a lot of them come and go. 

One of those who’d greet him was a tall, thin, flashy-looking young 
fellow with a hooked nose. It seemed that he was a lone eagle, too; he had 
no partner, to stand at an adjoining furlong post, and to check his results. 
One morning, he sauntered over to Frank, and suggested that they work 
together. 

“T don’t know,” said Frank. “I don’t know too much about this racket. If 
you want to try it, O.K.” 

“You don’t look like no Johnny-come-lately to me. Anyhow, [Il put you 
wise. You work with me a while.” 

“Well, we could try it, anyhow,” said Frank. 


They tried it, and it appeared to work well. They’d compare their results 
with the solemnity 


of academicians, and soon they developed considerable confidence in each 
other. 

Frank’s new partner’s name was Aisenstein, Harry Aisenstein, he said, 
though, perhaps, he’d started life with a different first-name. He worked the 
street-carnival racket; this was just a little vacation, while a new show was 
making up. They were taking it away from him fast, he said. He appeared 
to know all about horses, clear back to Bucephalus, but he couldn’t seem to 
guess which one would stick his nose under the wire. He and Frank would 
confer, earnestly, while the mist lifted, and the grass ceased to sparkle. 
Then, later on, Frank would win fifteen, or maybe lose twenty-five or 
thirty-five, and Harry would lose fifty, or a hundred, or so. At least, he said 
he did. Certainly he wasn’t winning. 

“Harry,” Frank said to him, “the funniest thing I can think of is you, 
trying to pick a parlay.” 

Harry grinned. “I’m not so hot, lately. I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me. I should change my luck, I guess. The cards, the dice, the dogs, 
everything. It’s terrible.” 

“Oh, well, they can’t break bad all the time,” said Frank. 


“You could have hard luck, for seven years,” said Harry. “Then, it gets 
worse.” 

According to Harry Aisenstein, the world was divided into two classes, 
the grifters and the apple-knockers. The apple-knockers were the good, the 
conventional, the respectable—the yokels. The grifters were there to take 
them, and to laugh at them. He was a mine of information concerning 
swindles, confidence games, gambling tricks, blackmail schemes, and the 
machinery of the underworld. He had a huge relish for all tales involving 
double-dealing and chicane. Frank never saw him take a ten-cent piece that 
didn’t belong to him. 

Once in a while, Harry would bring a big blonde out with him to these 
morning sessions. Maisie, her name was—it was a long time before Frank 
knew she had any other name. Maisie was good company, and she and 
Harry were sweeties, real sweeties. Before she’d met Harry, she’d been a 


small spoke in the Columbia Wheel; of late, they’d been following the 
same carnivals. 

It’s possible that she and Harry were married, and thought it beneath 
them to admit it. They were very fond of each other, whatever that goes to 
prove. Harry was as cynical about sex as he was 


about all serious matters. Women, huh, find ’em, feed ’em, fondle ’em, and 
forget °em. What do you say, kid? This hearty masculine attitude, it 
appeared, applied to all women but one. Her name was Maisie. He called 
her his broad. 

When Maisie met Frank for the first time, instead of shaking hands, she 
began to make a graceful, quick gesture of salutation. Frank knew it, and 
repeated it after her, touching his eyes, his lips, and his heart. Once, this 
sign came from the desert, and it was given in the name of Allah, the 
merciful, the compassionate. It has been cheapened a little by common use. 

Maisie gave him a quick look, and jerked her head inquiringly at Harry. 
Frank answered her. “No, I’m no Arab,” he said. “I just know some of the 
patter, that’s all.” 

“What do you mean, you ain’t no Arab?” said Harry. “Trying to make a 
big-shot out of yourself, huh? Sure, he’s a Arab, Maisie. A good Arab, what 
I mean.” 

“Atta boy, kid,” said Maisie, and grinned at Frank, and from that 
moment they were not strangers. 

Maisie was a good kid, which is a lot different from being merely a good 
girl. She was outrageous, 


she was flamboyant, she suggested tights and a spear. Her speech was 
everything that Clara’s was not; she was coarse, and common, and she 
swore like a top-kick of Marines. She loved a rough joke, and plenty of 
food, and her idea of a good party was quarts and quarts of dark beer and 
Rhine wine, a German band, and a sweetheart to take her home. She 
smoked Sweet Caporals. Her hair was aggressively golden, and there 
wasn’t anything about her that suggested a boy, except, perhaps, her 
preferences. She had a husky, smoky, Coney Island-contralto voice, and she 
swayed, when she walked, like a middleweight champion, or a 
middleweight champion’s lady-love. 


She claimed to be twenty-five, so probably she wasn’t. She couldn’t 
possibly have been more than thirty. 

Back in her past, somewhere, there was a wayward, husky lump of a 
sixteen-year-old kid who liked all men, except one. She hated him; he was 
her father. Imagine this wild young one, standing in the wings, before her 
debut, with the Snappy Cuties Burlesque Company, third-from-the-end, 
second row, and scared to death, and saying her prayers, maybe, before she 
pranced out on the 


runway, to do or die. The height of her ambition was a solo, a specialty, a 
bit in the olio, when she’d sing “Naughty, Naughty, Naughty,” or “It’s 
good, good, goody, goody, good,” as the case might be, with gestures 
highly allusive. This eminence she never attained. It was one chorus job 
after another, turkey-show, and tab, and tab, and turkey, and then, at last the 
Wheel. 

Imagine her sweethearts, or don’t imagine them; perhaps that would be 
just as well. She was good-natured, and casual, and she didn’t prize her 
favors highly; neither did anyone else. But she was young, and doubtless 
some of her tawdry lovers were dear to her. Maybe, when they’d go away, 
to seek another dull adventure, Maisie’d tell herself, in tears, that she was a 
boob, a sucker, a big slob; maybe she’d make up her mind, every time, not 
to be like that any more. 

So the years went on, and she was really twenty-five, or twenty-six, or 
twenty-eight, and she seemed to have acquired her suit of hard-boiled 
armor. Ten years, she’d been in show business; she’d never had a line to 
speak, she’d never stepped out from the chorus, once. She’d been in every 
tank-town in the United States, and in most of the cheap hotels. She had a 
big tin wardrobe 


trunk, with plenty of room in it; she didn’t even save her programs, any 
more. 

Then, one week, when she was playing at the Star Theater, in Brooklyn, 
a tall, skinny young Jewish boy saw her, from his orchestra seat on the 
aisle. He looked lazily at her, through the curling smoke of his dangling 
cigarette; she gave him a wink that was partly good-nature and partly 
routine. There he was, waiting for her, when the show was over. 


He tapped his hat-brim, with his finger, and looked at her, and she 
nodded to him. It started, right then. She thought he wasn’t so bad. He 
seemed to have plenty of money; his manner was cool, and somewhat 
bored. A pretty tough baby, Maisie said to herself. A gun-man, maybe. 

There wasn’t any poetry connected with their epithalamium; there 
weren’t any promises, or vows, or even any protests of love. In a general 
way, each of them knew what the other was, and was spared illusion. 
Maisie thought he was dangerous; he thought she was a good-looking girl. 

Three months was a long time for any affair of Maisie’s; three months 
came and went, but Harry didn’t go. Her old sweethearts had a graceful 
way of saying, “Lend me five, lend me ten.” Harry’d 


say, “How you doing? You got plenty of jack? Here.” When he didn’t have 
any money, he didn’t come around. Maisie didn’t like that. She’d take 
money from him, certainly; there wasn’t anything in her code to prevent it. 
She worried about him, when he stayed away. Lots of times she’d make up 
her mind to say something to him about it, to say, “Look at here, you, what 
do you think I am, anyhow?” But, to tell the truth, Harry had the Indian 
sign on Maisie for a long, long time. Perhaps she wasn’t quite in love with 
him, but she liked him, and she was somewhat afraid of him. 

Then, in the second winter of their acquaintance, she played a week up 
in the Old Howard Theatre, in Boston, and Harry drifted in to see her. He 
had a big cardboard box under his arm, and there was a fur coat in it. She 
opened the box, and stood there, holding the coat in her arms. “Ooh, Gee. A 
fur coat,” she said. “Ooh. Gee.” “Wear it in good health,” he said; he’d 
never made her a more affectionate speech. “Try it on. I got it at a good 
discount. I got it less than wholesale.” 

“Gee, Harry,” Maisie giggled. “J’ever hear the one about the guy that 
bought the stenographer the fur coat?” 

All the same, that fur coat did some funny things 


to Maisie. She was a great big girl; probably she could have thrown Harry, 
best-two-out-of-three falls. She was used to taking care of herself, not to 
mention her lovers; here was one who was trying to look out for her. The 
winter’s a hard time for the carnival people, she knew that. This was the 
way Harry was starting his slack season, buying her something, instead of 


saving the money. She’d always heard that Jews were careful about money. 
They couldn’t prove it by her. 

Next spring, when the wagons went rumbling out of New England for 
the apple-knockers’ country, Maisie and Harry followed them, in the day- 
coach. “Some honeymoon, hey, Harry,” said Maisie, and Harry winked at 
her, and she’d never gone back to the Columbia Wheel. 

So that’s a cigarette-picture or two, out of the life of Maisie. Maisie 
Harris, she called herself. 

In a way, it was a pity that Frank never mentioned her to Clara. Clara 
thought that all this early-morning work at the track was a lot of 
foolishness. In spite of all his pains, Frank couldn’t seem to pick the right 
horses, and right after dinner he’d begin to feel sleepy. Their two thousand 
dollars had become eleven hundred, and Clara had gambled away most of 
her alimony check, besides. 


Clara’s system was much less trouble than Frank’s. She’d take a program, 
hold it away from her, and jab a hatpin through it, and then she’d play the 
six horses indicated by the magic hatpin, unless, of course, she didn’t 
happen to like the names of some of them. That’s a good enough system, 
too. 

So, one fine day, he and Clara had to meet Maisie in the paddock. 

“Hello, Frank,” she shouted, and swept toward them on a patchouli 
wave. 

“Hello, Maisie.” 

“What’s good, in this one, Frankie? Didn’t see you, this morning.” 

Clara was looking at Maisie. Oh, yes, she was looking at her. Now, 
perhaps Frank really didn’t remember Maisie’s last name, or possibly, he 
was just being perverse. 

“Clara, this is Maisie,” he said, and grinned. 

“Hello, kid,” said Maisie. Clara got white, and her eyelids flickered; she 
let that pass for a bow. “Excuse me, please,” she said, and proceeded on her 
way. 

Maisie flushed purple. “You ought to learn your—friend some 
manners,” she said. 

“So it seems,” said Frank. 

““She—she ain’t your wife, Frank, is she?” 


Frank nodded. “Yes,” he said. 

“Oh, gee. Gee. I’m awful sorry, Frank. I—she probably thinks 

“Yeah,” said Frank. “She probably does. That’s what she usually 
thinks.” 

“Hay, listen, Frank. Pll get Harry. Harry and I’ll go up there, and meet 
her, and fix it up. Oh, gees, we can’t do that, she’ll notice I ain’t got no 
wedding-ring on. Tell you what, you go get Harry, and you and him go up 
there, and, you know, sort of tell her about me. Tell her me and Harry is 
engaged, or keepin’ company, or brother and sister, or any damn thing. I 
don’t care. My gawd, Frank, I’m sorry I ever gave you a tumble.” 

“Yeah? Listen, Maisie. If I’m out taking a walk with the Prince of Wales, 
or a couple of the Stewards, and you don’t give me the high sign, Pll go 
over and sock you right in the eye.” 

“Yeah, I guess you would, at that.” 

“!’m—I’m sorry about my—about Clara.” 

“Oh, forget it, Frank. It’s you I’m worrying about. You better hurry up, 
and fix it. Listen, Frank, don’t you buy her nothing, you hear? You be good 
and sore, only not too sore, see, or she’ll figure you’re trying to bull your 
way out of it.” 

“Let her wait a while,” said Frank, his mouth 
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tightening. “She’s—she’s a nice kid, Maisie, but she’s as jealous as hell.” 

“Oh, what the hell, we’re all jealous, Frank. You think I ain’t jealous, 
you’re crazy. You go on up, you do like I told you.” 

“Oh, let her wait a while, and cool off. Do her good. The funny thing 
about you dames, Maisie, you always think you got a mortgage on a guy.” 

“Well, ain’t we?” said Maisie. “If I ever saw Harry talking to a chippy, 
you think I’d stand there? Huh. Go on, beat it. Don’t be making such a big 
fellow out of yourself.” 

“All right. So long. See you later. Say, look, Maisie. You want a good 
long-shot in this one, try Katzenjammer Kid. Play him to show. So long.” 

But Clara wasn’t at the clubhouse. Frank looked around in the grand- 
stand for her, but couldn’t find her anywhere. So he got a taxi, and went 
back to their hotel. 

Clara wasn’t there, but there was a note from her. He read it once, and 
then tore it up. It was better that it was destroyed, for it was full of ugliness. 
Clara had evidently been in the throes of a mental aberration, when she 


wrote it; it was full of words she never used, or hadn’t used, since she’d 
become tailor-made and refined. There had been 


times when Frank had suspected there was something like that in Clara, 
still her letter was a good deal of a shock to him. He had his own curious, 
old-fashioned streak—he didn’t like coarseness, or profanity, or any sort of 
untidiness, in a woman. 

Their room was a sight. Everything was in disorder: bureau drawers had 
been pulled out, and their contents were scattered all over the floor. 
Hanging neatly in a closet were Frank’s suits. Every one of them had been 
slashed up and down and across with the blade of a razor. 

Frank wondered when she’d got a straight razor to do that job. He used a 
Gillette, himself. He stood there, looking at the deep cuts in the cloth. 
Every suit was ruined. 

He wondered whether she’d ever done anything like that, before. 

All of a sudden, he stopped. The roll was in a little tin box, the same tin 
box he’d bought when he was a broker’s clerk. No safes, no banks, for 
Frank. 

He was wrong. The roll wasn’t in the little tin box. Clara had a jewel- 
case, tucked away in a pile of laundry for safe-keeping. He looked for that. 
It wasn’t there. 

He felt at his tie for his pin. That was still there, anyhow, and he was 
wearing his ring. He 


liked diamonds. Nobody had ever told him that they looked better on 
women, or among the crown jewels. 

A bag and a suitcase were gone too. She must have packed in a hurry; 
her shoes and stockings were everywhere. There was a slipper, one of a pair 
she’d bought only the preceding week. He couldn’t find the mate to it. He 
looked. 

Well. Well, this is all washed up, he said to himself. That’s the end of 
this. Well. Got to clean this up. Looks terrible in here. Got to straighten this 
up. 
He began throwing her things, helter-skelter, into her trunk. He didn’t 
want to keep anything of hers, not anything. He’d get her trunk packed; 


then he’d pack his own. The suits were no good, but he couldn’t leave them 
there. Couldn’t leave them for bell-boys and chambermaids to see. 

At last, he had finished. He went down to the desk and paid his bill. It 
left him with seventy-two dollars. The Katzenjammer Kid had paid three to 
one, that afternoon, to show. He’d paid sixteen to one, to win. He’d won, all 
right. When Frank had been collecting his little bet, a crazy woman was 
cutting up his clothes. 

He called up an expressman, and had his own 


trunk removed to another hotel. It was a good trunk, anyway, even if the 
stuff inside it didn’t amount to much. 

He sent the trunk with Clara’s clothes in it to the Old Ladies’ Home. 

As he walked along the streets, a girl looked at his appraisingly. “Not 
tonight, Josephine,” he said to himself, and laughed. Then, presently, he 
told himself what a fool he was, to send Clara’s trunk to the Old Ladies’ 
Home, instead of pawning it for a few dollars. 


CHAPTER IV 


RIGHT and early, the next morning, he was at the track. He hadn’t 
B slept well that night, but he woke early, just the same. He wanted to 
get out, he wanted to do something. He was glad that he had something to 
occupy him. 

Harry joined him, about five o’clock, and they worked industriously, 
chronicling the monotonous performance of mediocre horses. Then they 
adjourned to their customary lunch-wagon, and Harry approached the 
matter of yesterday’s unfortunate encounter. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” said Frank. “She isn’t my wife.” 

Harry nodded, as if he’d just said, “Pass the sugar.” “Yeah,” he said. 
“Uh-huh. Look, now. You gonna play this here dog Sleepy Heels, in the 
fourth, huh?” 

“Yeah, I guess so.” 

Sleepy Heels wasn’t so good, in the fourth. He finished thirteenth, and 
Frank lost fifteen 


dollars. It was the only bet he made, that day. 

On the following Friday morning, at breakfast, Frank flipped the check 
with his thumbnail. 

“Pay for this, Harry, will you?” he said. 

“Why, sure. It’s my turn, anyway.” 

“No, it’s not. ’m—I got enough for one two-dollar play, and my watch.” 

“Why—uh-huh. Yeah. O.K., Frank. I kinda thought What you been 
doing, plunging?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, look at here, Frank. I’m—I’m pretty near broke, myself.” 

“Oh, sure.” 

“What do you mean, oh, sure? Pll see how much Maisie has got.” 

“Oh, forget it.” 

“What you talking about? Ain’t my money good enough for you?” 

“No. It’s not that. ’m much obliged. Only I’m not taking charity, that’s 
all.” 


“Charity, huh. Little accommodation. Listen, Frank. I often meant to ask 
you. What’s your grift, anyhow? What’s your racket?” 
“T haven’t got any racket.” 


“Well, your folks got jack, or what? Don’t you do anything on the side?” 

“Sure. I’m a bookkeeper.” 

“O—h!” 

“Don’t ever think it, fellow. I made a stake in the stock market, and 
came down here to give it a ride. Well, I got my ride, all right.” 

“Two rolls and no coffee. Yeah. Well, now, Frank, listen. Let’s go get 
Maisie, huh. She ain’t so dumb, for a dame.” 

“Nope. I don’t want to bother you two, Harry.” 

“Go on. Look, Maisie feels rotten about this jam the other day with your 
—with this friend of yours. Unless, maybe, it’s her you’re worrying 
about?” 

Frank laughed, and swung down from his stool. 

“Come on. Let’s go,” he said. 

Maisie was rocking on the hotel verandah. 

“°Lo, Frankie,” she said. “Everything, uh, all jake at home?” 

“Yeah. I fixed it O.K.” 

“That ’e old kid.” 

“Say, listen, Maisie. Want to hear the bad news? Frank is busted.” 

“Busted? Well, he’s got nothing on us. We’re all busted.” 


“Frank is down to his last thin dime.” 

“Oh.” She looked Frank over, carefully. “Well, why don’t you get that 
wife of yours to hock some of that ice she wears. Or maybe you did?” 

“No,” said Frank, and grinned. “No, I didn’t happen to think of it in time 
—and she’s not my wife, Maisie. I was just telling Harry that.” 

“Well. Well, that’s something, ain’t it. I—Oh, my gawd, Frank. Did her 
and you split?” 

“Well. Well, yes, in a way.” 

“Gee, Harry. Can you feature that? Can you beat that?” 

“Oh, don’t worry. It suited me, O.K. It—it didn’t have anything to do 
with the other day, Maisie.” 

“No kidding?” 


“Straight goods. She found out about a chicken I was running around 
with.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Uh-huh. Kid over in the flats.” 

“You’re all alike, ain’t you? Frank—did she—did she make you for your 
roll, when she blew?” 

“Why, sure. What else’d you expect? I don’t know. She was—she was 
an awful jealous dame, Maisie. When she’d get that way, she was almost 
cuckoo.’ Well. You saw her. yourself, the other day, 


and that was about nothing at all. Figure what she was like, when she really 
got something on me. 

“Yeah, I know. Listen, Frank. Ain’t you got no savvy, at all? Why don’t 
you pack your roll, instead of leaving it around?” 

“T do—now.” 

“Look, Frank. What’s your grift?” 

“T ain’t got any.” 

“What do you do for the cakes and coffee?” 

“T’m a bookkeeper.” 

“A—h.” 

“Say, you two must believe all you see in the papers. Every time I say 
bookkeeper, today, somebody says, ‘Oh’ or ‘Ah.’ Well, maybe it’ll surprise 
you, but there’s no Pinks out looking for me. It was all my own sugar, every 
nickel of it.” 

“Well, that’s nothing to us, whose sugar it was.” 

“Well, it is, to me, See?” 

“Oh, don’t get thick, Frank. We’re only trying to dope it out.” 

“Sure, I know. But I only came up to tell Maisie good-bye, before I 
blew. I ain’t trying to make a touch.” 

“You got a fine way of telling your friends good-bye.” 


“Well, ’m—I’m kind of upset, these days, Maisie. You know how it is.” 

“Oh, forget it, kid. Listen, a dame like that, you’re lucky to get rid of 
her. She’d never be no good to you.” 

“Shut up, Harry—Listen, Frank. Was you ever in show business?” 

“Who, me? I’d look good, wouldn’t I?” 


“Well, now, you got any specialties? You bang the box, or anything?” 

“Huh?” 

“Sure. The piano, you poor simp. You don’t have to be good. Or maybe 
you can hoof it, a little. You look kind of like a hoofer.” 

“No. Not me.” 

“No specialties,” said Harry, mournfully. “How are your pipes? Can you, 
maybe, sing any?” 

“No.” 

“Well, never mind. We'll fix up some kind of grift for you. A 
bookkeeper, huh.” 

“Sure. Why, Frank, you got no idea. You ought to see some of the guys 
in the boat-shows. Huh, Harry?” 

“Well, he ain’t gonna go in no boat-shows, nor yet in no medicine-show, 
either. We’ll get him something, on the lot. Maybe—hey, Frank, can 


you cook, huh? Or maybe you’re a electrician?” 

“Don’t know the first thing about it.” 

“No cook-house or juice. Your folks certainly raised you awful careless. 
Well, now listen. Keep your shirt on. We’re about due to blow, anyhow. 
About two or three days. We’ll stake you. What do you say?” 

They looked at him, and he looked away from them. 

“You're taking a lot of trouble,” he said. 

“Oh, tie it outside,” said Maisie, and gave him a whack on the back. 
“Listen, Frankie. Wasn’t you ever broke before? You’ll get used to it. Judas, 
I got stranded one time out in Moline, Illinois, the turkey I was working 
with got pinched. Judas! Trouble, lady? You ain’t seen nothing, yet.” 

“We'll lam out of here Saturday,” said Harry. “We’ll go to Chi. The 
outfit Maisie and I are tying up with is working Illinois. You just look wise, 
and don’t say nothing. Leave it to me. [ll fix you up. If I can’t, you’re no 
worse off, in Chi.” 

Frank’s lip trembled. “AII right,” he said. “I—I’m much obliged.” 

“Oh, can it,” said Harry. “Wait till you see what the carnival racket is 
like. Well, what can 


you do? It’s better than working. What do you say, Maisie?” 
“You tell ’em,” she said. 


So it happened that another wanderer was received into the fraternity for 
which birth had marked him, as others mysteriously are Dekes and Alpha 
Delts, from the cradle. There are Greeks and Greeks, and this is an old 
charter. 

Ten days later, Frank made his début, in the town of Centralia, I[linois, 
as a ticket-seller for a ride known as “The Whip.” The owner of the 
concession was ballying the show in the over-reminiscent “Well, well, 
well” style, still it was a good ride, for those who like such things. The 
system of accounting was simple, but petit-larceny-proof. If ticket-sellers 
made anything on the side, they had to get it by short-changing the 
customers. Frank (never went in for it; he had his inhibitions. But he 
learned four different methods of doing it, from colleagues who were less 
scrupulous. 

He made his board, and a few dollars over, most of which he spent for 
clothes, and in dice games. He worked hard enough and long enough for 
his money. Mornings, he slept late, and went on the job about two o’clock, 
except when it rained, when he helped to load paraphernalia under cover. 


His associates thought him a quiet fellow, and liked him none the worse for 
it. He was learning a new language, and the best way to do that is to listen. 

Then, too, suddenly life was presenting itself to him as something which 
conceivably might be serious. His experience with Clara had given him a 
sickening, jolting shock. The money she’d taken from him was the smallest 
part of it. He had been genuinely fond of her, in a way which had, perhaps, 
little enough to do directly with sex, although that’s a hazardous statement 
to make of any such relationship, even of Darby’s with Joan,. or of John 
Anderson’s with Jo. Love was pleasant, to him, he drifted easily into it, and 
out again without much pain. Suddenly he’d found out what a dangerous 
toy a woman can be. He could have read that, in books, but he’d stopped 
reading. 

He knew what Clara’s rages were, and he wondered what would have 
happened if he’d come in a few minutes sooner, when she was slashing his 
clothes. There would have been trouble, plenty of trouble, that was sure. He 
remembered how he’d gone around, trying to find her other shoe, how he’d 
packed the trunks. He’d had a brain-storm himself; he realized that. 


He’d never known he was that sort of fellow, before, to be all shaken up, 
and fussed, and made half-crazy, so that he’d go walking around, like a 
mechanical doll, picking things up off the floor, and straightening up a 
room, instead of banging out the door after his girl, and his money. 

Then there was the matter of Clara’s farewell note. He couldn’t get its 
phrases out of his mind. He knew he never could have lived with her again, 
after reading that. 

There he’d been, living with this girl for months; that was what she was 
like, after all. 

He was much more perturbed, now that the whole thing was over, than 
he’d been at any time during the affair. He’d never looked for a conclusion, 
with Clara; he’d never have abandoned her, though it’s likely that he’d have 
strayed from her side. He had no feeling of fidelity to women, no sense that 
fidelity was an obligation upon him, no notion that honor demanded that he 
be faithful. Nothing like that was in his code. Women were pleasant 
companions. He’d leave the women of his friends alone; he wouldn’t 
interfere. That was different. 

Melodrama had no charms for him; he hated scenes, he was wary always 
of words that expressed 


deep emotion. He disliked to say good-bye to anyone; he’d never say it, if 
he could help it. He didn’t look to the end, of anything; he had the 
gambler’s cheerful optimism. 

And then Clara Updike had come along, and he’d learned a few things. 
A quiet fellow, the carnival people said. He’d never been noisy. 

There was a broad vein of sentimentality in his make-up, as there is in 
all philanderers. A Hawaiian troupe used to work in a tent near him; the 
slurring of the steel strings of the guitars went like a knife to his heart. It 
wasn’t just the slow music that stirred him. The fast numbers got him, too. 
The music of the carnival was the obbligato to his aimless meditations, 
night after night, and day after sunny day, the plunking of ukeleles, the 
puffing of carrousels, the specious yearning of guitars. 

“Honnomu, Kaia, ura wiki wiki, she kept saying patiently. But she 
would not translate for him, On the beach at Waikiki.” “All night long, 
when we’re together, sweet contentment fills my breast. We’re so happy, all 
the day long. But the night-times are the best.” One. Two. Three. Four. 
Sometimes I wish there were more. Ein. Zwei. Drei. Vier. I love the one 


that’s near.” “All day, I will be yearning for my Hula girl, she—is—my 
Hula 


girl, with the funny little giggle, she’s my Hula girl, with the naughty little 
wiggle.” Those were the songs the Hawaiians sang. In the distance, a 
carrousel blomped out its windy tunes. “Swing me high, swing me low, 
Dear-ie, as up and down we go-o-o, I think Pll never grow weary, swinging 
to and fro.” “I gotto go, I gotto go, a soldier man I got to be, If you should 
hear, if you should hear, I got caught by the en-e-my——” “I’m ty-ing the 
leaves so they won’t come down. So Ma-ma won’t go away: ” “Well, 
well, well, folks, The Whip, the Longest, Fastest Ride on the Midway, 
folks.” Rap, rap, rap, a stick banging on a board: “Round and round the 
great wheel goes, where she stops, nobody knows. Ten cents, a dime, the 
tenth part of——” The grind and scrunch of the rides, the popping of 
twenty-twos at a shooting gallery, the tinkle of curtain rings in the shive- 
joints, the smell of popcorn, and hot dogs frying, and of dry, sun-baked 
Illinois grass, and of cheap sachets. The flare of gasoline torches, and over 
all, the stars. 

Up at his high stool, a young man, clean and neat, sorting tickets, selling 
them, smiling a little, as mechanically as he makes change, wondering and 
wondering. Wondering where a girl named Clara is, what she’s doing, what 
she’s telling her 


newest sweetheart about him. Wondering what it’s like, back in Broad 
Street, and if the old Bishop in the funny hat is still preaching to the 
noonday crowds. Wondering how his Pop is, and making up his mind to 
drop him a postcard. Being a little sad, as the voices of the South Halsted 
Street Hawaiians come floating across to him, in muted modulation. “Oh, 
how sweetly she caressed me, and I hugged and squeezed her tight, Lano 
na me, na mai, she whispered, so I called around next night——” 

He’s much older-looking now than he used to be; his mouth is firm, and 
there are little white horsehair lines at the corners of his eyes, and he’s 
always sunburned. He’s twenty-one years old. He’s seeing life. A woman 
named Clara promoted him from the sophomore class. The carnival’ll give 
him his undergraduate degree. 


CHAPTER V 


LARA was his last sweetheart, for some months. He’d lost a little of 
his interest in flying ankles; his experience had endowed him 
temporarily with the mild unconcern of the convalescent. The carnival 
workers speculated about the reasons for his detachment, and had their 
unpleasant theories concerning them. Maisie and Harry whispered a word 
or two, here and there; his moll had ditched him, they explained, and he 
was just feeling low. Whereupon, one or two of the girls from the “Days of 
49” troupe redoubled their efforts, but Frank was merely polite to them. 
He might have made a .conquest or two among the little factory girls and 
five-and-ten-cent-store employees who came to see the carnival, but he just 
wasn’t interested. 
Even the dice were a little dull to him. He’d gamble, of course, but his 
luck hadn’t returned; he was a regular contributor to the dice games, but he 
began to prefer poker, which may imply 


a progression, though a pitiful one. The cards were no better to him than the 
dice. Toward the end of the summer, he even stopped gambling, because he 
knew the winter was ahead. 

Frank might have been St. Francis himself, those last few weeks of the 
season. He didn’t drink, he wasn’t gambling, and he had no love affairs. 
When, at last, he slipped from grace, it had as little to do with his character 
as if he’d casually resumed the smoking of cigarettes after having quit them 
for a while. 

The United States unrolled before his eyes. Peoria, Cairo, Indianapolis, 
Terra Haute, Scranton, Phoenixville, Jackson, Paducah. Winter up in 
Norwich, Connecticut, for no reason except that Harry and Maisie spent 
every winter in Norwich or Bridgeport, if it were at all possible. They had 
friends in both towns, carnival people like themselves, who were starving 
through their slack season and waiting eagerly for the robins and the pussy- 
willows, and the time when the box-cars would go rolling out again and the 
Greeks and the gypsies would gather up their keisters and follow them. 

It was a long, slow, hard winter for Frank, and he whiled it away with a 
love affair. The lady of his 


choice was a sailor’s sweetheart, generally, but she gave up the Navy for 
Frank, that winter, or said she did. She was a restful sort, after Clara. She 
had a butterfly tattooed on her breast but was not otherwise remarkable. 

Now and then he dropped a few lines to his family, usually on the back 
of a picture postcard. Business was good, he’d say; everything was O.K.; 
love to all. 

Back to the road again, again in the springtime, loud sing cuckoo. This 
trip, he wasn’t so distant with The “Days of ’49” outfit, but he made no 
attempt to monopolize the affections of any single one of them, indeed, 
rather to the contrary. He learned various things, that summer. He learned 
that casual love is curiosity. He learned that all games of chance are based 
upon the principle that any individual player, chosen at random, must 
inevitably be disappointed. He found out that to the majority of people, 
perhaps, the basic principle of commerce is that your dollar is my dollar, 
whereas the reverse of this theorem is not at all true. Yet he continued to 
gamble, to pursue his light loves, and to be scrupulously exact with a 
yokel’s change. 

Then, one night in August, something happened. They were playing a 
little town in North 


Carolina; it was Saturday night, the last night of the carnival. The lid had 
been taken off, or, at least, pried loose a little. The crooked games, which 
had run on Monday and then vanished, suddenly reappeared. A money- 
wheel was going full-blast, and the gimmick was being operated with a 
whole-hearted abandon. Over in the kootch-show tent, they were running a 
mirror-dance; the ducats were a dollar, and it wasn’t nine o’clock yet. The 
apple-knockers were going to take it, plenty, that night, and like it. 

Maisie stopped before Frank’s show—he was taking tickets for an 
athletic show, that season. 

“Listen, Frankie,” she said. “Stand by for a klem, tonight.” 

“Oh, go on, Maisie, you’ve got klems on the brain. Keep your hoke for 
the customers. The sheriff’s been seen. Everything’s O.K.” 

“Yeah, I know. Judas, Frank, you know they—look at here. I passed Big 
Jimmy’s wheel, just now, I’ll swear I seen him putting his foot down, to 
work the gimmick. Just as if he ain’t getting a big enough percentage as it 
is. It’s raw, I tell you. By Judas, the first thing you know, they’ll be 


breaking out a monte-game. That’ll be the next thing, ’s terrible. The dirty 
grifters ’Il ruin this business, Frank.” 


“Yeah. Something in that.” 

“Listen, Frank. I heard something, I tell you.” 

“You probably heard some shill beefing about his cut, that’s all. Go on, 
Maisie.” 

But, at twelve-twenty-five, over at the edge of the lot, it started. First, 
there was a sound nobody likes to hear, no matter how often he’s heard it— 
the hungry muttering of a crowd. Fanatics, young town loafers out for a 
good time, victims of the gambling games. Many of them half-drunk with 
liquor, and many with the holy sadism of the crusader. Then a swirl of men 
chattering, growling, yelling, coming like a breaker on a beach, over to the 
kootch-tent “The Garden of Allah.” 

Maisie, too, came running. 

“Frank, Frank—Harry is over there.” 

Frank leaped down and started to run toward the crowd. He was 
growling, too, inarticulate words, curses, obsceneness. 

“Frank, you got a gat?” she called after him. Almost absently he stooped 
and picked up an empty pop bottle, then he went running forward. 

He found Harry. He was there in time for that. There was a shot, and 
another shot, and Harry toppled over. The man who had the gun waved it, 
and whooped. He didn’t see Frank coming with the 


bottle. Frank swung the bottle once; the man with the gun dropped. But 
Frank was making sure, Frank was. The crowd trampled them; then, slowly, 
it was pushed back, back, by carnival people with pick-handles, with black 
jacks, with fists and knees and teeth. It was their property, it was their 
homes, yes, and their wives and sweethearts; gypsies may sell them, but 
they do object to outside interference. 

Maisie picked Frank up, literally picked him up in her arms. He was 
crying, his lips were cut, his hand was bloody from the jagged stump of the 
bottle he still held. 

“You got him, Frank,” she said. She had dropped a tent-stake, to pick 
him up; there was a long scratch across her cheek, and the sleeve of her 
blouse was torn. “You got him, boy.—Harry is gone, Frank.” 


“No, no, Maisie, he’s not gone. He’s not gone.” 

“Yes. Come on, quick.” She hustled him away, back to the cook-house. 
“Here. I got liquor.” He drank feverishly, and coughed, and shook his head. 

“You got to blow, Frank. You fixed that—that guy’s clock for him.” 

“You said it. I guess I did. I guess I fixed him, all right. A-a-ah.” 


She shook him till his teeth rattled. “Cut that out, you. Get yourself 
together.” She ran to the water-cooler, lifted its cover, and filled a tin 
dipper. “Stand by,” she said, and poured it over his head. He gasped and 
shivered. She grabbed a dish-towel and dried his dripping face and hair. 

“Come on, you. Listen. You got to get out of here. You got to go fast, 
you hear?” 

He nodded, like an obedient child. “Out of town. Right away. You 
hear?” 

He nodded again. Maisie looked at him, and cursed. “Come on, Frank. 
Snap out of it. Frank!” 

“I—I’m all right, Maisie.” 

“You got any jack?” 

“T got two dollars, Maisie.” 

“Here.” She fumbled at her breast for a little chamois bag. “Here. 
There’s some jack. Take this, too.” 

It was a diamond ring. 

“Ah, no, Maisie. Not that.” 

“What? Harry gave it to me. Ah, Harry, I got no time for you, now, 
Harry, but wait, Wait, Harry. Harry, my square-shooter——” 

She would be hysterical, too, in a minute, but not yet. She had to get 
Frank away. Over the desert 


sands, in the name of Allah, the merciful, the compassionate. 

She got him away. Away in a Ford, driven by a little grind-stone man, a 
cripple, who couldn’t fight in klems, but who was ready and anxious to be 
any sort of accessory. He bundled Frank into his car. “C’mon, Rube,” he 
said. “C’mon, Rube. They want to come get you now, leave them come. 
Look what Papa got for them.” He pulled a big automatic from under his 
shoulder. 


Maisie stepped upon the running board, and threw her arms around 
Frank’s neck, and kissed him. “Thanks, Frank,” she said. “If they get you, 
boy, we’ll pull the goddam jail down.” 

“They ain’t gonna get this Rube, Maisie,” said the grind-stone man. 

“Good-bye, Frank,” she said, and threw a kiss to him with both her 
hands, and stood there, looking after him, till the car was out of sight. Then 
she returned to her dead. 

Frank’s driver knew better than to take him to the local station. He drove 
him over to the next town; they parked in a dim street, until a minute before 
train-time. All that Frank knew was that he was going to Chicago, if he was 
lucky. He was like a man in a dream. In a way, he knew what 


he had done; he knew, in a way, where he was going. People may have 
looked curiously at him; he didn’t notice them. Suddenly, he felt violently 
ill; he went out to the wash-room, and was sick, very sick. He washed his 
face, then, and groped in his pockets for a cigarette. If I get to Chicago, he 
said to himself, over and over. If I get to Chicago, Ill be all right. 

On rolled the train. Hunched up in his seat in the smoker, he pulled at a 
cigar that had long since gone out. At every station, he’d sit, tense and 
excited, waiting to see who was boarding the train. Every minute he was 
expecting to feel the accusing hand of a harness-bull upon his shoulder. If 
they caught him, he’d made up his mind to keep his mouth shut. They’d 
take him back, to try him, or lynch him, more probably. He’d take the rap, 
whatever it was; he’d keep quiet; nobody would ever know what had 
happened to him. He felt in his pocket for letters, or identifying papers; 
went back to the wash-room, and destroyed them. His belt-buckle had a 
monogram on it. He grinned to himself, and the mechanism of his mind 
began to click again. What was the use? he said to himself. If they were 
going to get him, they’d get him. 

Resuming his seat, he relighted his dead cigar. 


By and by, he dozed of! to sleep, waking in a cold sweat of fear. He set his 
teeth, and shivered, and got to his feet, and walked to the end of the car. 
“When we getting in?” he asked the conductor. 
“Twenty-eight minutes,” the conductor said. 


“Uh-huh,” said Frank, and took out his watch, and looked at it gravely, 
and nodded. 

There was a stirring along the car. White-faced, sleepy men began to 
reach for suitcases, and to brush the ashes from their clothes. “Union 
Station, Chicago,” said the conductor. 

Unmolested, he went through the waiting-room, and into the streets. He 
had no idea where he was going, or what he intended to do. Passing a 
Thompson’s Restaurant, it came to him suddenly that he was hungry. He 
went in, and ordered ham and eggs, and toast, and coffee, and carried his 
tray to a quiet corner. When he had finished, he counted his money, as a 
man turned sober will, after a long party. It appeared that he had thirty-four 
dollars and seventy-two cents, together with a diamond’ ring, all of which 
was the property of a light woman. He held the little chamois grouch-bag 
she’d given him, in his hand. The scent she used still clung to it. 

Once more, he went out into the Chicago streets. 


He was feeling a lot better, since he’d eaten. Then in a window, he saw a 
big cardboard sign. “Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. New York, Sixteen 
Dollars,” it said. He stopped and gazed at it. So then he knew what he was 
going to do. He was going home. Before he went, he bought two envelopes, 
one larger than the other. He took Maisie’s grouch-bag, and put fourteen 
dollars and her diamond ring inside, and he placed this inside the small 
envelope, and sealed it carefully. He enclosed this in the large envelope, 
and wrote upon it “Maisie Harris. The A. B. Smith Shows. Care of Variety.” 
He knew it would be as safe there as it would have been in the Bank of 
England. 

Then he registered this, in the name of Frank Norman, The Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago. Blithely, he saw it dropped in the chute, and turned 
quickly from the post-office, and made for the B. & O. Station. 

Maisie received her package, in due course. It was all right. She knew 
she’d get it—not the fourteen dollars, or the ring, but the pawn-ticket, 
anyway. She hadn’t expected it so soon. Maybe she’d thought there’d be a 
little note of some kind in it. There wasn’t any. Frank never was much of a 
letter writer. 


CHAPTER VI 


MAN who has just committed manslaughter will find a trip from 

Chicago to New York via the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad a little 
tedious. It’s a wearisome journey, under any circumstances, even in a 
Pullman, with three bridge-players, or with the lady who at the time is 
heart’s delight. In the day-coaches, it is dreadful. The course of the railroad 
must have been laid by an intoxicated tramp; it wanders here, it wanders 
there, as interminably as an Eastern tale. 

Frank wasn’t comfortable at all, during that long ride. To begin with,.he 
had almost no money. He was hungry, most of the time, and he smoked too 
much. He hadn’t stopped for a shave, in Chicago, and his beard annoyed 
him, and he hadn’t taken his clothes off, since the morning when he’d 
started out for his day’s work at the carnival. 

His mind disturbed him more than his body. He was still worrying about 
the legal consequences of his mishap. He wasn’t precisely repentant, any 


more than he’d been so at the conclusion of his affair with Clara. Rather he 
was confused, tremendously confused. He hadn’t set out to do any harm, 
ever. He’d gotten himself into scrapes, yes. Now, at last, he’d killed a man. 

Something was wrong with him, he knew that. Just what it was, he 
didn’t know. It couldn’t be right to get yourself into a situation where you 
killed people. But he’d have killed the man who shot Harry Aisenstein, any 
day in the week. That couldn’t be it. 

He hadn’t started for home with the idea that he was going to reform. 
He’d set out for home because he was upset, and bewildered, and because 
it’s the natural place to go, for refuge. 

He wasn’t making comprehensive plans to change his way of living. He 
wasn’t the sort who’d be interested in comprehensive plans. He never sat 
back, and looked to the end of any course of action. He wasn’t the type for 
that. His reflexes were too good. 

He was going back, just as he’d left, because it gave him something to 
do. He wasn’t thinking of what would happen, after he got there, or even of 
what he’d say, when he arrived. He wanted to get home, he wanted to get a 
sleep, a long sleep, and 


to stop all this thinking. He wanted to talk to somebody, not to ask advice, 
not to unburden his soul, but just to do the sort of casual, careless, easy 
talking that doesn’t matter, except that it keeps you from going crazy, 
sometimes. 

He didn’t want to talk to anybody on that train, nor to attract any notice 
whatever, if he could help it. He smoked, and he tried to sleep; he was dead 
tired, but sleep wouldn’t come to him. At last, about four o’clock, he fell 
into a doze. When he awoke, it was dusk, and they were scurrying through 
the suburbs of an Ohio town. The lights in the houses twinkled their 
specious message of contentment and happy homes. Frank looked out at 
them, and his lips twisted. That was all right, for some people. Some people 
were like that. He wasn’t. 

Painfully, he straightened his cramped body, and made for the front of 
the car, and bought a sandwich. Bad as it was, he chewed it meditatively to 
the final crust. The train rolled on, the car-lights dimmed, and it grew cold. 
A porter tried to rent him a pillow; he shook his head. He stretched out as 
well as he could, in his seat, and fell asleep. When he awoke, it was gray 
morning. 

Even the B. & O. trains from Chicago arrive at 


last. Without undue ostentation, Frank disembarked, and started out in the 
direction of Eighth Avenue. He had friends there, all carnival people have. 
Most of them would be out on the road, now, but he’d find somebody. He 
could get a bath, and a shave, and sleep in a bed, maybe. After that, it 
would be time enough to decide what to do. 

He never got to Eighth Avenue. A hand grabbed him from behind; two 
arms went round him. He dug his elbows back sharply into his poor father’s 
stomach. 

“Frankie.” 

White-faced, and glaring, he turned. “Oh. Oh. Pop. Gee. It’s you, Pop.” 

“Frankie,” said his father, “Frankie.” 

“Tt’s—it’s me, all right, Pop.” 

“What do you know. What do you know. This is certainly fine. When’d 
you get in, boy? Just got in, hey?” 

“Ten minutes ago, Pop.” 

“Well, well, what do you know about that, huh. What do you know 
about that.” His father had never let go of his arm. 


“Something—something the matter with you?” said his father. “What’s 
the matter? Any trouble, hey?” 


“!’m—I’m pretty hungry, Pop.” 

“Oh. Oh. Come on. Come ahead. Here, right in here.” He steered Frank 
into the nearest saloon. The bartender looked at them. “What’ll it be, 
gents?” he said. 

“Can you fix us up something to eat, in a hurry?” said Carmody. 

“Sure. Got some soup, on the stove. Roast beef, pot-roast, boiled-beef 
’n’ horseradish. The roast beef ain’t quite done, yet. Or I can fix you up a 
sandwich.” 

“No sandwiches,” said Frank. “Give me some soup.” 

“Give me a—a glass of ginger-ale,” said Carmody. “Come on, Frank. 
Let’s sit down.” He led him to a little table. 

He sat there, smoking a cigar, and looking at his son. Frank cleared his 
throat. 

“Wait till you eat,” said his father, and flapped his hand at him. 

“Mom and the girls all right, Pop?” 

“Sure. Sure. They’re fine. Go on, eat your soup, now.” 

Frank was glad enough to eat. He was hungry, and he was dead tired. At 
last, he lighted one of his father’s cigars. 


“Hello, Pop,” he said, and grinned at him. 

“Now, what’s on your mind, Frank? Business, uh, business not so good, 
huh?” 

“Not so good, Pop.” 

“Business rotten, everywhere. Not with me, though, Frank. Life 
insurance business was never better. Growing all the time.” 

“That’s swell, Pop.” 

““You—you lose your job, out West? On the road, weren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Haven’t—haven’t heard from you for some time, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. I didn’t write, for a long time.” 

“Well. Busy. That’s all right. What happened to your job?” 

“T just lost it.” 

“You—uh. You didn’t do anything—uh—anything crooked?” 
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“Nope. 

“You wouldn’t.” 

“No. That’s not my grift.” 

“Not your what?” 

“Never mind.” 

“Oh. Now say, Frank. You’ve always been awful close-mouthed about 
your own affairs. I—I guess 


I know where you get that from, all right. But, now, look here. ’m a—I’m 
a good deal older than you, and so on. Don’t you think, be a good idea, if 
you’d give me a line on what your trouble is? I know a good deal about 
business, Frank. You have to, in the life insurance business. Otherwise you 
can’t advise people.” 

“All right. Pll tell you. I’m in a little trouble, yes. You can advise me. I 
just killed a man down South, that’s all.” 

There was a tinkle of glass. Carmody cleared his throat, twice, 
chokingly. 

“Waiter,” he said. “Waiter.” 

The waiter came over. “Another ginger-ale,” he said; his voice was 
steady. “I'll pay for the glass. Too near the edge.” 

“You don’t have to pay for it. We bust a lot of glass, in here.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Have something yourself, on us.” 

“Thanks. I'll have a short beer.” He departed. 

“That’s enough, Frank. Not in here. Shut up now,” said Carmody. He got 
his ginger-ale, and drank it, in long gulps. “Ready, son? Let’s go, then.” 

Outside, he hailed a passing taxi-cab. 


“Hundred and Twenty-fifth, and Lenox,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said the driver, brightening. 

They got in. 

“Now, hurry up. What’s all this? Police after you yet? How much time 
you got?” 

“T don’t know, Pop.” 

“Woman in it?” 

“No.” 

“Hurry up. Tell it.” 


Frank hurried up, and told it. 

“T see,” said Carmody. “Yes. They know who you are, these carnival 
people? They know where you’re from?” 

“No. I don’t think so.” 

“They know your name?” 

“Yes. But they’ II never squeal.” 

“Who saw this?” 

“T don’t know, Pop. There was a crowd, you know. I just saw the guy get 
Harry, that’s all. He was waving the gun, he was soused, I guess. Then 
Judas, I hit him with the bottle, and I piled into him. I don’t remember 
much about the rest of it.” 

“Sure you killed him?” 

“T don’t know. I think so. I think he was dead, when I got off of him.” 


“Uh.” 

“Somebody in our outfit, I don’t know who, pulled me off of him. Then 
I was back in the cook-house, and somebody doused me with water. I, this’ 
fellow, Harry, Pop, I was, I was pretty fond of him.” 

“Yes.—They can’t hang you, for this, Frank.” 

“Well. That’s something, ain’t it?” 

“If I thought they were after you, I’d get you off to South America, right 
away. I—I don’t know. Let’s think. Let’s think.” 

“I’m not going to South America. Not now, anyhow.” 

“What you talking about? Think I’m going to let those, those damn 
hicks get you? Now, let’s see. Wait a minute.” 

He rapped on the glass. “Montague Street, Brooklyn,’ he said. 
“Changed my mind, driver.” 

“All right, boss.” 

They turned back, towards Brooklyn. 

“Now, listen, Frank. You’re going up to Oyster Bay. You’re going to stay 
up there, for a couple of months. There’s a fellow up there, named 
Hagedorn, runs a little hotel. Good friend of mine, one of my clients. Write 
his name down, Hagedorn. 


That’s right. You go up there, and keep quiet. See?” 
“All right, Pop.” 


“T’ll get the money, out of the bank. Don’t write to me, unless something 
happens. If it does, you let me know, right away. Don’t let them get you out 
of this State. You call a New York cop. Tell him they’re kidnaping you. Ill 
see if I got any friends in the Anawanda Club, or not, if they try it. Damn 
hicks.” 

Presently they were at Montague Street, Brooklyn, and Carmody paid 
the driver. 

“Now, Frank. You wait for me, right here.” 

He was back again, in three minutes, with a hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. 

“Now, you'll need a suit of clothes, and some more stuff. Let’s see. Lots 
of little places over on Fulton Street. What’s your size?” 

“IT don’t know, Pop.” How should he know? He didn’t buy clothes that 
way, not Frank. 

“Here, Ill buy it, Pop.” 

“No. That’s taking a chance.” 

“Got to take some chances, Pop. If they’re going to get me, they’ll get 
me.” So, finally, he bought a suit of clothes, and half-a-dozen shirts, and 
socks, and ties, and collars, and pyjamas, and underwear, 


and a cheap suitcase. It might be interesting to know that the whole thing 
came to thirty-nine dollars and a quarter. 

And he got the 11:22 for Oyster Bay, out of Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 

“Don’t come with me, Pop,” he said. 

“What do you think I am?” said his father. “Of course, Pll come with 
you. And if you go back, down South, you won’t go alone, either.” 

“____ You’re a good Arab, Pop. I—I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry for what? Sorry you took it up, for your friend? What else could 
you do?” 

“No. ?’m—I’m sorry for—for your end of it.” 

Carmody sneered. “That,” he said. “You can’t help how you’re made, 
Frank, or what life does to you. But there’s no thieves or yellow dogs 
among the Carmodys. Not yet.” 

“Well, ?'m It’s too bad, Pop, to put all this on you.” 

“When you’re my age, you'll know that your son is your son. I’m not— 
not ashamed of you, Frank. If that’s what’s on your mind.” 

“T am. I’m ashamed of myself, Pop.” 


“Well. Well, Pll tell you. Everybody makes mistakes. You can’t always 
tell what’s wrong, and what’s right, particularly when you’re young. If 


we get out of this mess, we’ll see what’s to be done. You’Il turn out all right 
—I—— If you don’t, it’s all right, too. See?” 

Frank was silent. 

“Don’t talk to anybody, going up. Understand?” 

Frank smiled at him, and nodded. 

“T’ll write to you, but you’d better not write to me, for the present. I 
don’t know. Maybe I’d better not write, either. We'll figure out some way.” 

“Maybe I could call you, at the office.” 

“Yes. Four o’clock. Pll be in, then. Pll be glad, 1f you’ll do that.” 

“Four 0’clock tomorrow, Pop?” 

“Yes. Here’s your train, then. Well.” 

They shook hands. “You going to tell Mom you saw me, Pop?” 

Carmody hesitated 

“T don’t think you better, Pop.” 

“No. No, maybe not. Soon, you’ll be home.” Frank boarded the train. 
“Good luck, son, good luck,” his father called after him, and he turned, and 
waved to him, and they smiled at each other. 

Then Carmody fumbled in his vest for a cigar, and with slow steps he 
made his way out of the station. 


CHAPTER VII 


O it was that a somber young man went up to the little town that in two 
hundred years has produced one noisy citizen. His destination was 
Hagedorn’s Hotel, located in a little hamlet called Bayville. Frank 
registered and was welcomed politely and without enthusiasm, which was 
exactly the way he himself felt about it all. They gave him a clean little 
room on the second floor. Fifteen minutes thereafter, he was sound asleep. 
When he awoke, it was late the next morning. The August sun streamed 
in at the windows, and there was a smell of honey in the air. Frank looked 
at himself in the wavering mirror of the golden oak bureau, and shook his 
head. What a beard he had, and how dirty he was. No wonder the old man 
knew he was in trouble. 
He sneaked out and went over to town, and had a shave and a massage. 
Then he had one of the most elaborate and expensive breakfasts ever served 
at the White House Cafeteria, and inquired where 


he could buy a bathing suit. They told him, and he strolled out, to see the 
town. It didn’t take him long. 

Presently, he was lying on the sand, at Bayville’s only public beach. 
He’d had a swim, and was smoking a large two-for-a-quarter cigar. He’d 
saved that first smoke of the day, like a miser. He watched the ash grow 
long, and he watched the New Rochelle ferry boat floundering good- 
naturedly across the Sound, and he watched two little kids trying to 
persuade a puppy to take a bath. The merciful calmness of old age 
descended upon him, for a little. He forgot the hurrying horses, and the 
calliope playing “Swing Me High, Swing Me Low, Dearie,” and the yellow 
flare of torches, and the shrill laughter of girls stabbing the summer night. 
He felt new, and clean. 

Nice and quiet here, he said to himself. The water was warm, and the 
sun was hot, and his cigar tasted pretty good. It was a funny thing, how 
good tobacco tasted, after a swim in salt water. 

He smoked, and dozed, and swam, but for the most part he lay there, 
inert; thinking of nothing, and regarding the sea and the brown sand with a 
delight that was at once sensuous and pure. Whatever 


might happen tomorrow, at least he had this, today—a rest, an interlude, a 
little vacation from his thoughts, an August afternoon. 

He yawned, at last, and stretched himself, and remembered that he must 
call his father, at four o’clock. He picked himself up, and shook off the 
sand, and walked down to the water. He couldn’t remember when he’d 
learned to swim; he’d swum across Sheepshead Bay, when he was nine 
years old. He swam with the unself-conscious rolling trudgeon-stroke that 
belongs to the New York dock-rat, and to all his cousins. 

“That’s the first time I’ve been clean, for a week,” he told himself, after 
his shower in the bath-house. His shoulders had begun to burn; he noticed 
the difference in the shade of his neck, and his arms. His throat was a deep 
dark red, so were his face, and hands. He’d never lose that color, now, 
completely; it might fade, a little, but the sun had put its mark on his face, 
and his neck, and his hands. 

His telephone call to his father was brief, and entirely satisfactory to 
both of them. He’d call next day, he said. Everything was fine. Nice place. 
Nothing to worry about. 

Old Mr. Hagedorn was sunning himself on the 


porch when Frank returned to the hotel. He nodded, somewhat hesitantly. 
Frank looked a different person, since he’d had a rest. 

“Say, Mr. Hagedorn. Got anything—uh—got anything to read?” 

Hagedorn surveyed him solemnly. “Well, now, I don’t know. There’s a 
lot of my son’s books inside. He’s a professor of mathematics, up at 
Rutgers, you know. Not what you might call light reading, I guess. Come 
on in. ll show you.” 

They were engineering text-books, pure mathematics, works concerning 
thermo-dynamics and strength of materials—a cheerless lot of stuff. A 
Hoyle’s Games stood alongside of a Pascal. Frank thought he’d take a look 
at that. Right next to these was a queer old book—Andrew de Moivre on 
the Theory of Probability. He picked this out, too. Once more, Mr. 
Hagedorn regarded him askance. 

“That’s a pretty valuable book, Mr.—uh—NMr. Carmody,” he said. 

“T’ll take good care of it,” said Frank. 

He seated himself on the porch, and turned the old book over and over in 
his hands. The rotting calf rubbed off in little red specks. 

Let’s have a look at this, said Frank, to himself. 


Games with dice. Three dice and four dice. Wonder if he knows anything 
about games with two dice. Why, the old son-of-a-gun. 

He read, grinning, and fished out the stub of a pencil and began to do 
some calculating, on a scrap of paper. The ancient Mr. de Moivre was 
pleasantly explicit about his algebra. He didn’t use the elliptical “and 
therefore” so dear to modern mathematicians. No short methods for him; 
his book was written with one eye upon Isaac Newton, and the other upon 
gamesters. Frank read till dinner-time. After dinner, he read the Hoyle. At 
ten o’clock, he was in bed. 

The next day, he followed the same blameless program. It was better 
than counting the flowers on the wall-paper. 

The third day, he was sitting on the porch, late in the afternoon, and Mr. 
Hagedorn came over to him. “I want you to meet a couple of my other 
boarders, Mr. Carmody.” 

“Oh, sure. Be delighted,” said Frank. 

The other boarders were a girl in a white dress, and her mother. 

“Mrs. and Miss Camac, Mr. Carmody.” 

Frank bowed, and Mrs. Camac gave him her hand. 


“You’re reading math, aren’t you, Mr. Carmody?” said the girl. 

“Why, I don’t know. Sort of.” 

“What did you do, flunk out last year?” 

“How’s that? Oh, no, I’m not in school. Just picked it up to kill time.” 

“For goodness’ sake.” 

“Well, you see, I—I haven’t got much to do, here. Taking a little 
vacation. My—my health’s not been very good.” 

“Well, my dear young man,” said Mrs. Camac, all sails spread. “You 
certainly shouldn’t be reading all those deep books and all, and taxing your 
mind. I keep telling Julia, a vacation’s a vacation. She’s in her last year at 
Barnard.” 

“Oh.” 

Julia didn’t look it, but then she wasn’t any orchid of Brazil either. Just a 
nice white girl, thought Frank. However, that day he read no more. In the 
evening, he took the Camacs to the movies, at Oyster Bay. The next day, he 
went swimming with Miss Camac, her mother being discreetly in 


attendance beneath a large parasol which advised the public to shop at 
Bloomingdales. 
As they walked toward the water, the girl 


asked him, “What business are you in, Mr. Carmody?” It looked like the 
short sword of battle, to Frank. 

“T’m a clerk, out in Chicago.” 

“Oh, well, then. I was going to say: 4 

“Yes?” 

“Well—I don’t know that it matters. I thought perhaps you were in 
business, here. Or—or wealthy.” 

“No, I’m not wealthy. Not so’s you could notice it.” 

“This is unfortunately all mixed up—but—but what I wanted to say is— 
I wanted to say, you mustn’t take mother too seriously. You know, about the 
Philadelphia Camacs, and everything. My brother drives a taxicab, in 
Philadelphia. I didn’t want you to get a false impression, in case you were 
—treally of a different class, that’s all.” 

She was flushed and angry-looking. Frank touched her hand. 

“Miss Camac I—I’m in a different class, all right. I thank you for—for 
your—I’m much obliged to you.” 

“I’m a little sorry I told you. I’m afraid I’m not going to be much of a 
success socially, Mr. Carmody.” 


“Well, honest people have their own troubles,” said Frank, and grinned. 

They swam out to the raft, and clambered aboard it. 

“Now, [ll tell you something, that. I’m foolish to tell you. I—well 
Oh, well. Do you want to know what I do for a living? I’m in the street- 
carnival business. I don’t want it known here, either. I’m telling you, for 
what you told me. That’s all.” 

“Oh. Thank you, very much. What’s your name, please?” 

“Frank Carmody. What’d you think it was, Bozo, the Dog-faced 
Highboy?” 

“My name’s Julia, Frank.” 

“T know it is. ve known it for a long time, Julia.” 

“Seriously, what side-show are you in, in the circus, Frank?” 

“T’ve known little girls to get pushed off rafts a 


“No, thanks. No rough-stuff. I’ve got no complexes.” 

“No what?” 

“Oh, I see. You read only mathematics.” 

“T don’t read that. Generally, all I read is the. Billboard and Variety” 


“Well, it’s nice to know that you can read.” 

“Oh, sure. I would have graduated from Erasmus, if I had only stayed 
there five or six more years.” 

“Erasmus? What class?” 

“T would have been nineteen-eleven.” 

“Then you’re only—let’s see—twenty-one? My, you’re just a kid. I’m 
twenty-two, almost twenty-three.” 

“You carry your years well, Julia.” 

“Td have thought you were twenty-five, at least.” 

“Well. The gasoline lamps are hard on the complexion. I’m older than 
you, and don’t you forget it.” 

“Are you really?” 

“T been voting for years and years.” 

She laughed. “You and General Grant, huh? Come on, let’s go back.” 

“Going to wake your poor old mother up, huh? Ain’t you got no heart, at 
all? Come on, then.” 

They swam back. Just before they rejoined Mrs. Camac, Julia said, 
“What business are you in, Frank, in case Mother wants to know?” 

“Oh. Broker’s clerk. I’ve been that.” 

“It’s ridiculous, to have to lie about it, but———” 


“Oh, I know. I don’t tell everybody.” 

“It’s nothing to be ashamed of, Frank. Or is it?” 

“Ask ’em in Bridgeport. Oh, well, really, I don’t know. It’s a tough 
business. All my best friends are in it. Except one.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“My father. Funny thing. I never knew about that, till lately, either.” 

“Well. Keep the list of them open.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah.” 


“You’re quite some ladder, aren’t you? I wouldn’t be surprised if we 
were going to get along swell.” 

“Oh, sir, I’m sure Pll do my best.” 

“You’re wasting an awful lot of time, in that college,” said Frank. 
“You’re too smart, now. I should of pushed you off of that raft.” 

Frank read a little in de Moivre, that night, but he found it hard to give it 
close attention. Nice kid, Julia. Too nice. Not very good-looking. Sort of 
prim. Wonder whether No. Nothing doing. Too straight. And too 
dumb. Sort of helpless. Wouldn’t give him the wrong steer about her folks, 
when she thought he had jack. Willing to queer her own chances. Chances, 
huh. Chances, 


with a jail-bird. That was good, that was. Brr Be nice, if they got him, 
up there. Mrs. Camac’d be so pleased. Maybe he ought to beat it. Nope, 
couldn’t do that. Not till he heard from the old man. Had to play the string 
out, win, lose, or draw.—He wondered 

Suddenly, he got his hat and walked the lonely road to the Oyster Bay 
station newsstand. “What you got to read?” he asked, as languidly as might 
be, and spent two dollars, for what, perhaps, was as strange a collection of 
literature as ever was sold for that money. The Nation, the New Republic, 
Harpers Magazine, Smart Set, Metropolitan, Adventure, Popular 
Magazine, Billboard, and Variety. Two of these periodicals he wanted to 
read. 

Back in his room, he opened them. Yes, there it was. Letters for Frank 
Norman, care of Variety. In the Billboard, nothing. He lit a cigar. Might be 
a plant. Maybe the Pinkertons had the case. Maybe the bulls in North 
Carolina put the notice in. Wouldn’t they put it in both papers? Frank 
Norman was the name he’d used in his note to Maisie, and he’d sent it care 
of Variety. Perhaps they couldn’t locate Maisie, and that was his own letter 
they were holding for him. Maybe they’d 


tried the Morrison Hotel, and found that he’d never been registered there. 
Oh, well, what was the use? It was all too complicated to figure out. He 
might just as well try it out, and find out whether he was lucky. All the 
same, all the same, he’d take a little care. 


He hurried out again to the station, and caught the last train to Thirty- 
third Street, Manhattan. Over to Jersey City he went, then, where he rented 
a post-office box, in the name of Frank Norman, which wasn’t precisely a 
legal thing to do. He wrote a brief note to Variety directing them to forward 
his mail to Jersey City, and sent it special delivery. 

All this finished, he returned to Oyster Bay on a milk-train. 

He spent the next few days about as a heavy-weight prize-fighter puts in 
the last week before a bout. He rested, but he enjoyed no rest; he played, 
but he didn’t amuse himself. Incidentally, he didn’t stay at Oyster Bay. He 
parted casually from Julia, saying that he was going to New York, on 
business. Back in a week, he said—or never, he added to himself. He did go 
to New York, where he made a small purchase in a pawnshop, then out 
again, quickly and quietly. Taxi, to Fifty-ninth 


Street. Subway to Forty-second Street. Taxi to Penn Station. Train to 
Montauk, Long Island. He just made it. He meant just to make it, and he 
paid his fare on the train. 

He had an idea that he was being very clever, and that he was eluding all 
sorts of possible pursuers armed with all the lethal machinery of the law. 

The four days at Montauk were a nightmare, to him. Dogged, and sullen, 
he’d lie all day on a lonely beach. Writing for his letter was one thing. 
Waiting for it was another. 

Late at night, on the fifth day—it was a Friday, too, which disturbed him 
not a little—he slipped into Jersey City. He kept his left arm close to his 
body; there was something under his shoulder. Quickly and casually, he 
walked into the post-office, and glanced at the boxes. Yes. Letter in his box. 
Now then, dice, don’t fail him just this once, this one time. His key slipped 
in; the box creaked open. Now then, Frank, walk slow, not too slow, but not 
too fast, either, Frank. Hu-h. Taxi waiting down the street. Drive me to 
Bloomfield. The door slams. The car picks up. 

“Dear Frankie. How is the grift in K.C. Everything quiet here since 
Harry left. Denny went 


along with him, and Fox pretty near made up his mind to go. They got a 
couple of the apple-knockers to go along. Your friend was one. I hope they 
like it where they are. Everything quiet on the Potoamic the flatties don’t 


beef about the games or anything. I know you are too busy to rite, so don’t 
write. I got a old keister of yours you loaned to Harry in Terra Haute. I will 
keep it for you a wile till I see you in K.C. and give it to you. Gosh but it is 
quiet here without you and Harry but you and him always liked it quiet hay 
Frank. 

“Over the desert sands, Frank.” 

There was no other signature. 

Frank read this, and his heart leaped. He tapped on the glass. “Drive me 
to Newark,” he said. “A cokie” murmured the driver, darkly, and drove him 
to Newark. Frank got the tube to Rector Street, and proceeded to Brooklyn. 
He ran up the steps of his father’s house, and pulled the bell. The house was 
dark as pitch. 

Suddenly, the door opened. There was his father, in his night-shirt. 
“What do you want?” he said. “Oh, my gosh, Frankie. Come in. They after 
you, huh. Come on, get in.” 

“No. No. It’s Jake, Pop. It’s fixed. Everything’s O.K.” 


“Oh.” 

“Look, Pop. I got a gat here. Where’II I put it?” 

“A gun? Put in the piano. Here.” He took it gingerly, lifted the lid of the 
piano, and deposited it there. “You sure you’re all right?” 

“Sure.” 

Then, in loud tones, Carmody cried, “Ella, Ella, come down. It’s Frank, 
Ella. It’s Frank, home from the West.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


IS startled family came trooping down, and welcomed the prodigal 

with joy. They didn’t comment on the absence of his baggage, nor 
upon the lateness of his arrival. The few days of leisure on Long Island had 
improved his appearance, though his mother thought he looked strained and 
tired. Yes, he’d come back, he said, he’d come back for good. He was tired 
of the West; he was going to get a job in New York. 

It was late before they let him go to bed. 

The morning after his return, he announced that he was going over to 
New York with his father. His mother smiled at them. “It’s like old times, 
Frank,” she said. 

“Look, Mom. I—I may not be back tonight. I’ve got a couple of things 
to attend to.” 

Her face fell. “You’ve got a girl, Frank?” 

“No. I should say not. Just got a few things I have to do.” 

“All right, then. Come back soon.” 


“Oh, I'll be back. Don’t worry.” 

“Let’s walk, Frank,” said Carmody. “Get a little air.” 

“O.K., Pop. Suits me.” 

Mrs. Carmody beamed upon them. “That’s the first time I ever saw you 
up early enough to go out with your father,” she said. 

“Oh, it won’t last, Mom.—I’ll be back, tomorrow.” 

Safely away from the house, Frank began his story. “I got this letter, 
Pop. It’s from one of my old friends.” 

“You got a letter? Were you fool enough to let anybody know where you 
were?” 

“Why, sure. It’s all right. Look it over.” 

Carmody adjusted his glasses. 

“Get what it says, Pop?” 

“Um. I guess so. A woman wrote this, huh?” 

“How’d you know that, Pop?” 

“Huh,” said Carmody, in a tone indicating some contempt. Frank 
grinned. 


“You know your friend’s writing? This is from her, all right?” 
“Yes. I don’t know her writing, but it’s from her, all right. This is from 
Harry’s—uh—Harry’s wife, Pop. He got bumped o—killed, that night, 


like I told you. You see, she says everything is quiet, and she’ll save my 
clothes and stuff till I see her in Norwich, this winter. Or sometime.” 

“Kansas City, she says.” 

““She’s just being cagey, Pop. We never made K. C.” 

“Are you dead sure about all this, Frankie?” 

“You bet I’m sure. This dame gave me the money to make my get-away, 
Pop.” 

“Um. Well, I don’t know.” 

“Hey, Pop, who was it did this—uh—this, you or me? Seems to me it’s 
you that’s doing all the worrying. I don’t believe that outfit down there 
knows who did it. The carnival mob will never squeal. Harry was in too 
good with them. I wasn’t in bad, myself. Even if that bunch down there do 
know, I figure they still mightn’t make much trouble. The bird I got 
certainly had it coming to him. It’s one thing to bust up a show, and another 
to go bumping people off. Chances are he didn’t amount to much. Couldn’t 
I claim self-defense on a thing like that?” 

“Listen, boy. You don’t know what those hick towns are like. The 
chances are that this fellow had five hundred cousins, in that town. It’s only 
towns like this, where a stranger gets a break. 


Nobody asks you who you are, here. All they ask you is what have you 
got.” 

“That sounds like a gag, Pop.” 

“It isn’t a gag. Listen. People think this town is so tough. I tell you, you 
can live your whole life in New York, and never see a thing that’s out of the 
way, if you mind your own business, and don’t go looking for it. Here I am. 
I’m forty-six years old, and I’m no dummy. I couldn’t tell you, if I was to 
die, where there’s a—a fast house in this town. I couldn’t tell you where 
there’s a gambling house. I never had a gun in my house, till—till last 
night. Say what you like for this Gaynor, he had the right idea. I know 
there’s tough people in this town, let ’em be tough, so long as they don’t 
bother me and my family.” 


“Some of the small towns are pretty tough, at that, Pop.” 

“Don’t I know it? Didn’t I make up my mind, at last, to sell the 
Sheepshead Bay place, just because I figured that out?” 

“You sold it, Pop?” 

“Yes. Came out almost even. And we had the use of it, all those years.” 

“Pop. Don’t you figure this—this business is— all right, now? All 
kidding aside.” 


“T hope it is Something I want to ask you, Frank. I don’t want you 
to go up to—Norwich, this winter.” 

“T get you.” 

“Not now. I don’t want you to get mixed up with that crowd, again. 
Frank, the first thing you know, you’d be starting out again, with another 
carnival. I know what those people are like. They’re—awrful nice people, 
actors. They’d give you their last cent. There’s nothing they won’t do for 
each other. But—but you know what the business is. You’ve seen it. What 
are the women like? You know. The nicest, prettiest, most attractive girls in 
the world. But they’ve got too much sense to be good, most of them. A 
woman’s got to be stupid, Frank. It’s all that saves them.” 

“That’s a funny line, Pop.” 

“T believe it. You can’t expect them to have the same qualities as a man. 
You can’t expect them to be broad-minded. If they were broad-minded, and 
charitable, where’d we all be? No. They have to be narrow. If they weren’t 
crazy jealous, and insane about their own kids and their own house, what 
kind of a country would you have?” 

Frank didn’t care particularly what sort of 


country they’d have, so he just looked thoughtful. 

“T tell you something else, Frank. A man don’t care anything about 
property, or money, till he gets married. Then he’s got to look out for it, and 
he gets interested in it. He’s got to keep his children from starving to death, 
and looking as good as anybody else. You go to plays, and movies, and 
you'd think all that interested a man was making love. Huh! Those I know 
have little time for it. They’re too busy paying the coal bill, and the taxes, 
and the interest.” 

“It must cost a pile, to raise a family in this town, Pop.” 


“Huh. Whatever you’ve got, that’s what is costs. If it wasn’t for 
insurance, I’d never save a cent. I’ve got the house, of course, but that’s 
sort of like insurance. It’s something you’ve got to pay for, whether you 
like it or not. The insurance business is a great business, Frankie. People 
think an insurance man is a pest. He’s their best friend, if they only knew 
it.” 

“Pop, you think I could get a job in the insurance business?” 

“Selling insurance, you mean?” 

“Well, no, Pop. I tell you what I kind of think I might like. Do you 
suppose I could get a job in 


an insurance office? Learning to figure out rates, and all?” 

“In the actuarial line, you mean? Why, I don’t know. An actuary has to 
know a lot of mathematics, from what I understand. And there’s a saying, if 
you cut an actuary’s throat, all you get is ice-water.” 

“It’s just an idea, Pop. I wouldn’t want to sell life insurance. I just think, 
maybe Id like this.” 

“Well, Pll see what I can do. Pll make some inquiries. In the meantime 

“Well, in the meantime, I got to go back to—I got to go back to Oyster 
Bay and get my keis— get my stuff.” 

“Yes. Sure.” 

“I—I may be gone a couple of days, Pop.” 

“Sure. That’s all right. It will take me a couple of days to inquire about 
an office job, anyhow.” 

“All right, then. Pll be on my way, then, Pop. I'll head over to Flatbush 
Avenue.” 

“All right, Frank. You’ll go right up there?” 

“Yes. I think so “ 

“If you’re going to be away tomorrow night, too, you better call your 
mother. She’ll be anxious about you. When you’re a long ways away, it’s 
one thing. When you’re right close by, it’s another.” 


“Yes. Pll call her. See you soon, then, Pop.” 
“You got plenty of money, Frank?” 
“Sure. Plenty. Thanks. See you soon.” 


Later on that day, Frank arrived at Hagedorn’s. Miss Camac was over at 
the beach, they told him. He found her looking out at the Sound, not too 
cheerfully. He put his hand on her shoulder. “Hello, Julia,” he said. 

“Ooh. Hello, Frank. I—I’m glad you’re back.” 

“So’m I.” He settled himself beside her. 

“Nice trip?” 

“Swell. It was so good that it’s pretty near the end of this.” 

“Going out West again?” 

“No. I don’t think so. Going to stay in New York for a spell. Going to try 
working at a regular job. The Carnival Kid’s turned square, huh.” 

“Oh. I’m glad. Glad you’re going to be in New York. How long, before 
you leave here?” 

“Couple of days, I guess.” 

“Well. Let’s enjoy it, then.” 

“You said it. Anybody ever tell you you look good in a bathing suit?” 

“No. Don’t be foolish. I’m a nice smart girl, and I'll make a grand high- 
school teacher, but Ziegfeld’s 


not looking for me. I know my weak points—some of them.” 

“Well, there’s a lot of good-looking legs Ziegfeld never saw.” 

“Don’t kid me. Do you like the Follies? You would. I think they’re 
awfully dumb.” 

“You would. About all I’ve seen in the way of a show lately is carnival 
stuff. Anything’d look good to you, after that.” 

“It’s about time for the ferry, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah. Not that it makes any difference. I ain’t going anywhere. Let’s 
wait right here, huh?” 

“Take your arm away, then, unless you’d prefer we’d wait for it 
separately.” 

“All right, lady.” 

“Not that I mind, exactly, Frank, onl 7 

“Only it’s too public?” 

“You’re so helpful. No. I’d have the same objections elsewhere. Or the 
same inhibitions.” 

“Don’t you know the swell words. It wasn’t money wasted, sending you 
to college. I can see that.” 

“Frank, I—you see—I’m glad I arouse your casual interest. But-———” 


“Yeah?” 


“But I don’t want to remind you of your other girls. Will that do?” 

“Ts that nice? Maybe I haven’t got any other girls.” 

“Frank, you’ve had a million.” 

“T never had one just like you before, Julia.” 

“T bet you didn’t.” 

“No. I mean it. I haven’t.” 

“Well, I—I’d like to have you keep on thinking that. And—and not to 
make it too difficult for me to keep you thinking that.” She giggled. “If 
that’s not too much of a strain on you, what with my loveliness.” 

“You’re lovely, all right, Julia. Every way there 1s.” 

“You’ve got quite a line, Frank. I suppose it almost convinces you, 
yourself, every so often.” 

“What do you mean? Sure it does.” 

“That’s nice—I’ll tell you one thing, Frank. I think, perhaps 
more joy than sorrow behind you, when you’re on your travels.” 

“You mean they’re glad I’m gone.” 

“Have it your own way. What I mean is, they’ll remember you like 
sunny days.” She smiled at him. “The playboy of the western world. Aren’t 
you?” 

“Playboy, huh. I’ve had a swell time, playing, so 


you leave 


far. | don’t think. I’m going to try something else, for a while.” 

“I—honestly, I think you’ll be better, for trying. I don’t say happier. I 
don’t think—uh—virtue has anything to do with happiness.” 

“Maybe not,” said Frank, doubtfully. “I—I don’t bother much, about all 
this stuff, Julia.” 

“No. You wouldn’t be so foolish—Want me to tell you something? 
You’re the first man who ever came to see me, more than a couple of times. 
I don’t know why. I just can’t seem to attract them.” 

“You must live in an awful out-of-the-way place. Maybe you live in 
Yonkers, huh? That must be it.” 

“No, I don’t. Pll tell you, some time, if you ask me nicely.” 

“T must try to remember to do that. What are you kicking about? You 
been going to school, all the time. Anyhow, you’re just a kid.” 


“I’m a pretty big kid. Almost twenty-three.” 

“Oh, you’re getting on, all right. Couple of years more, they’! have you 
in a wheel-chair.” 

“I—you know, when you left, I had the funniest feeling. That—that I’d 
never see you again. As though something were coming between us, to 
keep you from coming back. Some other girl, maybe.” 


“Uh. There isn’t any other girl, Julia.” 

“IT must be crazy, to tell you stuff like this. You won’t mind, will you? 
You’ve been around, I haven’t. You’ ll let me practice a little, won’t you?” 

“Oh, be yourself. You don’t have to be—be ashamed, of me. You don’t 
have to work hard, or be worrying what Ill think. You’re smart. I'd think 
you’d be smart enough, to know that.” 

“You’ve—you have a nice line, Frank.” 

“Thousands of ’em tell me that. I should show you my card-index, some 
time. Beautiful girls, from all over the world. From ziss countree, and 
Europe, and the Oh-rient. Say, listen, we had a guy that used to bally for the 
‘Garden of Allah,’ that’s a kootch-show, see ” 

“Ts this going to be fit for me to hear?” 

“T doubt it. Anyhow, I used to get a big kick out of this guy. He’d have a 
spiel like this: ‘Come and see the dances that were performed before the 
patriarchs of the Bible.’ Then a dame we used to call Hard Annie ’d come 
out. You’d have to go some, to figure that babe, in the Bible, what I mean.” 

“T suppose the carnival’s a lot of fun, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. In a lot of ways, it was. They’re a pretty regular outfit, the carnival 
bunch. A lot of them 


are pretty tough eggs. A lot of them would give you their shirt, too.” 

“You’re—going into some other line?” 

“Yeah.” 

Julia poked the sand with a little stick. “Frank,—when you were away— 
you—you weren’t in any trouble, were you?” 

“Trouble? How do you mean?” 

“T had such a funny feeling You’re not a Catholic, are you?” 

“No. I’m not much of anything, I guess.” 


“I’m not either. Mother’s a good Episcopalian—Anyhow, I know some 
Catholic girls awfully well. When they’re in trouble, they go light a candle, 
or say their beads, or they go to communion, or something, and they wear 
medals, and so on. It must be awfully comfortable, to be able to do 
something sort of definite, like that, don’t you think?” 

“Uh-huh. Maybe.” 

“One night, when you were away, I was thinking about you, and 
thinking about you. I had an idea something was—hanging over you.” 

Frank smoothed the back of his neck with his hand. Hanging over him— 
br-r-r. 

“What night was that? Do you remember?” 


“No, I don’t remember. You’d been gone two or three days.” 

“Listen, Julia. The next time you get that idea about me, you, uh, you 
keep right on thinking hard, will you? Do just the same as last time. What’d 
you do? Say a prayer for me, huh?” 

“Do you believe in saying prayers, Frank? I say them sometimes, but I 
don’t know whether I believe in them.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t say any. It can’t do any harm, can it? It’s all right 
for some people, to say them. It’d be all right, for you. I don’t believe much 
in religion, but I believe in—in those things, all right. Pll tell you, and this 
is no boloney, either. I was in trouble, all right, bad trouble, I can’t tell you 
what it was. It’s all over, anyway, I think it is. It wasn’t about a woman, 
either. Listen. Was it Friday night? Was it Friday night, huh?” 

“T don’t remember, Frank.—Do you think Id tell you, yes, it was? There 
isn’t anything supernatural about it. When two people—when two people 
understand each other, they sometimes are able to see these things, that’s 
all. You were bothered, you were worried. Probably I noticed that. I don’t 
want to pull any miracles on you, Frank. I’m not that low.” 


“Julia, listen. I—I’m not very steady, Julia. I don’t even know if I can 
hold a job down, a steady job, I mean. I don’t want to give you the wrong 
steer. I’ve had a few girls, too, like you said. I’m not—like you are.” 

“No. Of course, you’re not. A man’s different.” 

“But I want to tell you one thing. I never started any girl out. They were 
all wise babies, all I ever had anything to do with.” 


“Oh, well, a girl takes her own chances, anyway.” 

“Not with me, she don’t. That stuff is bad luck, believe me.” 

“Well. What am I supposed to say, Frank?” 

“You don’t have to say anything. I’m telling you. I’m trying to start fair 
with you, that’s all.” 

“Giving me warning?” 

“Oh, for the love of Mike, Julia e 

She laughed. “I know, Frank. I guess I know what you’re trying to tell 
me—lI trust you. I could trust you, if I couldn’t trust myself—I—I don’t 
play under the same rules your old girls—some of your old girls—did. You 
know that. It’s no particular credit to me. I just don’t, that’s all. I might like 
you just as much, even so.” 

“Listen, Julia. ’m not your kind of guy. Not 


right now, anyway. I got to try it a while, that’s all. I’m going to get a job 
and give this steady stuff a play.” 

“Sure, you will. And if it doesn’t go, it can’t be helped. I don’t see why 
it shouldn’t go.” 

“The old man told me just about the same thing.—It’s a funny thing. 
Very few people in the world you can really talk to—you know people for 
years and years, and all the time they’re strangers to you. I can’t talk to my 
father, all the time. He’s an awful good Arab, my old man is, Julia. Well, 
some of the time I get him, and some of the time I don’t. He’s got a funny 
line. He thinks the only good women are dumb ones.” 

“T’d like to meet him, some time. I’m—I’m strongly impressed, with 
that theory.” 

“Maybe I got him all wrong.—Look, I knew him all these years, and all 
of a sudden, I find out he’s a deep guy, see? Most of the time, all he says is, 
‘hello, how are you.’ Come around to him with a hard-luck story, and then 
you find out what he’s like. Boy, that guy is real, what I mean.” 

“My father died when I was ten.” 

“Huh. Probably you worried him to death. Listen, Julia. I want to come 
and see you, when you’re back in New York.” 


“Well, now, that’s nice, isn’t it? I thought possibly you might. We’ll see 
if it can’t be arranged.” 


“No, but listen. I don’t want to, listen, I don’t want to spoil things for 
you. What I mean 1s, I’m only the next thing to a bum, Julia. Maybe I’Il be 
all right, and worth your—worth a decent girl’s time, and maybe not, see?” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, Frank, stop it. Do you think I want you to think 
less of me than you did of your—easy-going lady-friends? They took their 
chances, didn’t they? Well, Ill take mine, too. My house isn’t all cluttered 
up with callers. I told you that, before.” 

“Well, itll be cluttered up with me. I don’t mean perhaps.” 

They looked out at the little ferry-boat steadily churning its white wake 
across the Sound, and he reached for her hand, and she didn’t draw it away. 
They were happy enough, but each of them was a little preoccupied. Julia 
was worrying, lest she had been too frank. She needn’t have been. He was 
used to directness; he was fond of her, and he wasn’t old enough, or tired 
enough, to want a woman to be coy. No, it wasn’t her honesty that worried 
him. It was his increasing responsibilities. They may develop the character, 
but they make the hair thin. 


CHAPTER Ix 


RANK left Oyster Bay the following afternoon. Mrs. Camac gave him 

F their New York address all over again, and Julia gave him a stiff little 
handshake. A fit of constraint had fallen upon her, and it spoiled their final 
hours together. As for Frank, he was as casual as a tactful bridegroom. 

When he got home, he found that his father had a job waiting for him. 
There was a vacancy, so it seemed, in the clerical force of a fire insurance 
rate-making bureau. They needed a good accountant, and would pay 
fourteen dollars a week. All Frank had to do was to go and grab it. 

Carmody was enthusiastic about it. Fourteen dollars, of course, wasn’t a 
great deal of money, still, it was a beginning, and it was in the insurance 
business, too. To Carmody, all insurance was good insurance. He regarded 
insurance as the philosopher’s stone: it was a beneficent business, almost 
an eleemosynary one, the bulwark of the prosperous, the shelter of the poor. 
By what mysterious 


alchemy all this was accomplished, he had but the vaguest idea. The 
mechanism of the business, its structure, its anatomy, didn’t interest him. 
Rates were something to be quoted, to a client; there might be a few cents 
difference in them, but the dividends, ah, the dividends straightened 
everything out. He wasn’t interested in comparative costs, or in policy 
provisions. He believed that he represented the best company in the world, 
the most liberal one; he esteemed its strength not as that of the Rock of 
Gibraltar, but as that of the Rock of Ages. 

Now, of course, as it happens, there is as much difference between life 
insurance rate-making and fire insurance rate-making as there is between 
eyebrow pencils and whitewash brushes. If chance had placed Frank in the 
rate-making department of a life insurance company, the course of his 
career might have been quite different. He’d have had to learn a lot of 
mathematics, and perhaps he’d never have become an actuary, but, at least, 
he’d have been engaged in a business every step of which is firmly based 
upon a rigid logic. Great men have been actuaries, great mathematicians, 
and great dreamers. Edmund Halley was one; he gave over his comets, to 
plot the curve of mortality. William 


Price was another, and when he was not engaged in his dreary calculations 
of death, he was dreaming of pennies put out at interest when Christ was 
born, and accumulating into millions of earths of solid gold. Elizur Wright 
was an actuary, a man who spent his life in the service of his fellow 
citizens, a man who should be remembered as Samuel Plimsoll 1s 
remembered, by a mark, or a name, or a table. Wright could have made a 
fortune; he gave the state of Massachusetts an insurance law, instead. In 
ancient days, priests cast lots, yes, and sold annuities, too. And in 1868, a 
man named Shephard Homans, finding the data scanty, threw away his 
figures, and drew upon a piece of plotting-paper the graph of a mortality- 
curve. Oh, yes, actuaries are strange men, speculative, and mystical, and 
loving to play with paradox, and contradictions. Their great-grandfathers, 
doubtless, were astrologers, and gamblers are their poor relations. 

But it was to a fire insurance rating-bureau Frank went, and that’s 
something quite different. 

They gave him huge sheets of paper, upon which he must enter figures. 
It was explained to him that he must calculate percentages, and enter them 
according to a schedule; that certain entries were 


always deductions, and others were always additions; that his answers must 
check, and that he shouldn’t get the work all ink-stained and smudgy. All 
this accomplished, they set him to work. 

It wasn’t at all hard, for Frank. He could add and subtract, and think of 
his love affairs, all at the same time, if he cared to. He had mechanical 
facility in this, as he had mechanical facility in many things. A set of books 
never worried him; this was simpler than bookkeeping. 

He learned his job the first day. There was mighty little else for him to 
learn, after that. Care and accuracy were demanded; he had them. His work 
was neat, always. 

After the first few days, he began to wonder what would come next. 
Figuring schedules wasn’t hard, but it wasn’t lively, either, and he couldn’t 
see how there could be much of a future in it. 

He was right. There wasn’t. Everybody around him was figuring rates, 
or making maps. They weren’t all as neat as he was. On Monday mornings, 
there’d be a heavy chemical odor of patent ink eradicator in the air. A lot of 
them worked slowly, and painfully. After Frank found this out, he 


moderated his own speed. He wasn’t out to break any records. He was there 
for fourteen a week, and 


for any golden opportunities that might present themselves. 

He had a notion that he’d try to learn the meaning of all these rates, and 
maps and schedules. Maybe, if he knew what they were all about, it would 
help him. Accordingly, he went around to the library and borrowed Moore’ 
Fire Insurance and How to Build, and The Universal Mercantile Schedule, 
and Experience-Grading Rating by E. G. Richards, and Robert Riegel’s 
Fire Underwriters Associations. 

It was the first time he’d ever gone to books for information. It was his 
first serious attempt at study, except for his experiments in timing 
racehorses. He read, and read, and perhaps he learned something. 

The books seemed pretty theoretical, to him. He couldn’t find how the 
answer presented in the Moore schedule had anything to do with the 
original problems. He could see that the rate on a paint-shop should be 
different from the rate on a hardware store, but nowhere did he find the 
reason for the mysterious percentage additions and deductions. He began to 
suspect that fire insurance rating was another grift, another plant, another 
now-you-see it, now-you don’t proposition. 


Cynicism comes easily to poor young men. They need it; it is their 
armor. It is much better for them to sneer, than to be sorry for themselves. 

Here was Frank, floundering around in a welter of learned books, trying 
to learn, trying earnestly enough, and finding nothing. The question 
whether there was anything there he could have learned is not at all 
important. The fact was that he laughed at himself for his pains, and 
brought the books back to the library, and borrowed no more. 

His job was tiresome, and dull, but it wasn’t hard. Life is full of interest 
for a bookkeeper, if he’s always apprehensive of an error in the trial 
balance. That was never Frank’s difficulty. His totals were accurate. 

Only for Julia and his father, he’d have quit, after the first few weeks. 
He’d have to give the job six months, he told himself. Six months, anyhow, 
and see what happened. Maybe he’d get a break; there was a lot of money 
in the business, if a man could only get at it. Anyway, he couldn’t throw up 
the job, without giving it a play. It’d be a dirty trick. 


So he plugged away, as the vigorous phrase is, six days a week, from 
eight-thirty to five. He was giving 


satisfaction, too; his immediate superior was pleased, and beamed upon 
him from the olympian eminence of his eighteen-hundred a year. 

And fourteen dollars a week bought cakes and small beer, at least. Frank 
wasn’t paying any board, at home. He needed every cent of his money; he 
didn’t want to spend too many evenings in Julia’s front parlor. They were 
decorous enough, still it wasn’t prudent. It was much better to take her out, 
somewhere, now and then. 

Questions like that are always in the mind of the ineligible young man. 
He doesn’t want to waste the girl’s time. If he has any proper spirit, he 
saves his pennies, and takes his girl out somewhere, and spends money. It 
isn’t entirely generosity. It keeps the girl from getting ideas that she owns 
him. Or so the poor young man thinks. 

Sometimes, they’d go to a dance, but Julia didn’t dance well, and 
couldn’t seem to learn. She loved to dance, but it was a hard night’s work, 
for Frank. They saw a lot of movies, and went occasionally to see a play. 
Frank liked the movies; he was touched by their sentimentality, and by their 
air of spaciousness. “Came the Dawn” was written for Frank. The pathos in 
the pictures stirred him as he was stirred by “‘Tratimerei,” “A Little Love, 


a Little Kiss,” “Isle D’ Amour,” “Carissima” and similar concertos. 

There is, unfortunately, no qualitative scale for the emotions, except, 
perhaps, a subjective one—quantities, only, can be estimated. The things 
that people like can be catalogued, and set down, and there analysis ends. 
Nordica singing the “Liebestod,” might have meant very little to Frank, 
whereas a song called “If You Were the Only Girl in the World” brought his 
heart up into his throat. Who’ll say that an epicure’s delight in his food is 
greater than that of a ditch-digger eating a bread-and-onion sandwich? 

Now Julia liked plays. She liked Arnold Daly, and John Drew, and 
Laurence Irving, and Mabel Hackney, and Grace George, and Ethel 
Barrymore. She hated vaudeville, musical comedy, and the pictures. She 
hated Marie Lloyd, Alice Lloyd, Albert Chevalier, and Vesta Victoria. She 
hated Bernard Granville, Donald Brian, and all actors who recited Kipling 
or Robert Service. She disliked almost all tenors, and Irish tenors most of 


all. Trained animal acts filled her with a sick disgust. Acrobats, and 
sidewalk acts, and female impersonators, and strong silent men left her 
cold. 


On the other hand, she could endure a vaudeville program, if Joan 
Sawyer were there, to dance. As for a dancer named Maurice, words failed 
her, and perhaps it was just as well. 

Now, of course, Maurice Mouvet was one man, and Frank Carmody was 
quite another. Yet, perhaps, the reason why Julia liked Maurice had 
something to do with the reason why she liked Frank. It wasn’t that they 
were handsome, it wasn’t that either of them was a Hercules, though 
Maurice was huskier than most ballroom dancers. But Maurice was more 
dangerous-looking than the late Rudolph Valentino. He’d take two steps 
from the wings and women who’d never seen him before would lean 
forward from their chairs. So would most of the others. Men didn’t 
understand it. What was there to this fellow? they’d say, and shake their 
heads. A good dancer, yes. 

Now, nobody ever fell out of her chair when Frank came in, and as soon 
as he’d opened his mouth to speak, many an expectant lady must have 
turned away, smiling at herself. Maurice had that advantage; he was a 
dancer, it wasn’t necessary for him to say anything. 

Just the same, Frank had a little of the quality of the great adventurers, a 
little of their polite detachment, 


their debonair unconcern, their graceful lack of self-consciousness. He had 
an easy way with him, his face was a bright mask. 

He was much quieter, now, than he’d used to be, quieter, in every way. 
He told very few people anything about himself, but he didn’t look like a 
man who was concealing something. He wasn’t moody, he didn’t seem 
depressed. His eyes weren’t wary, or suspicious; there wasn’t anything 
furtive about him. Somewhere, in the back of his head, there was an idea 
that he’d better keep quiet about street-carnivals. It didn’t seem to alter his 
untroubled bearing. 

His relations with Julia didn’t stay quite in status quo, naturally. Love, as 
it has been observed, perhaps by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, must wax or wane; 
it never stands still. That seems to be one part of the mysterious plan which 


never misses fire. Frank kissed Julia, under the mistletoe, at the holidays, 
and thereafter he’d kiss her good night. Julia’s kisses were shy to the point 
of sisterliness, and Frank’s were boisterous, rather than passionate. Passion, 
in this particular case, was something that he wanted to avoid. He’d tease 
Julia for her prudishness, and, secretly, he’d be grateful for it. He was in no 
financial condition for matrimony, and, 


as he had explained to her, he had his prejudices against seduction. 

And he kept away from other entanglements. There was a file clerk of 
contours in the office, and a typist, who was as demure as her predilection 
for Narcisse Noire would permit. With either of these ladies, badinage 
might be, and was, exchanged, but everything stopped at the office door. 

Julia was always urging him to improve himself, to take courses, to learn 
this and that. It’s a form of functional disorder, in the big cities, this taking 
of courses. Frank yawned over the LaSalle Extension Institute textbooks, 
and decided that perhaps personal instruction might make a difference. 
Ambition wasn’t his ruling passion, still he knew that he’d have to make 
more than fourteen a week, some time. 

In February, he enrolled at the Gotham University Evening School of 
Commerce and Finance, planning, largely, to attend its sessions four 
evenings a week. The courses he elected were accounting, business law, the 
money market, and salesmanship. 

The classes were large, and crowded, and the students were 
heterogeneous, and hard to classify. There were clever men in them, 
ambitious men, 


men who were bound they’d succeed. They’d try this, and they’d try that, 
until they found out how to accomplish their purpose. There were stupid 
men among them, too, plenty of them. Some of these were eager to learn, 
and indefatigable in their attendance, but they were handicapped by lack of 
preliminary education or natural attainments. They’d sit there, night after 
night, and listen eagerly to their teachers; they might pass the course, but it 
couldn’t mean a great deal to them. They weren’t all young men; some of 
them were old, and settled looking. Some of these older ones were stupid, 
too; sometimes, they were excellent students. It puzzled Frank, to know 
what it was they were seeking; anyone who was thirty-five looked pretty 


old, to him. Then there were those who went because their friends did, or 
because they’d always wanted to go to college, or because they’d gone to 
college, and found that their education in the classics wasn’t of much use in 
the business world, or just because it was something to do. 

The instructors were harassed young men, or older men equally 
harassed, who were trying to make a living by teaching day and night. 
Some of them were doing it, too, and some of them were 


also dabbling in this business and that one, and trying to find the glorious 
springboard from which one leaps into the ten-thousand-a-year class. Few 
of them were stupid, and, as a rule, they didn’t look like college professors. 
Some of them were cynical, some were bored, some were sarcastic; when 
ten o’clock came around, most of them looked tired. Most of them were 
trying to give an equivalent for value received, as far as it lay in them to 
give it. They’d grade papers, and enter recitation marks in roll-books, 
solemnly; they’d be alert, they’d prance up and down, and try to keep their 
sleepy students interested; they’d discourage cheating, and dishonesty, and 
reading the assignment in class, and some of them, at times, would make 
grave speeches concerning ethics, and its connection with success in 
business. 

Frank didn’t have a conviction that they could teach him anything that 
he could use, but he was open-minded about it. As a matter of fact, he had 
few theories about anything, except that it was highly desirable to have 
plenty of money. He was willing to listen attentively to anybody who’d tell 
him how to make it; he was even willing to work for it. He wasn’t lazy, he 
wasn’t the least bit dishonest. 


The business law mildly interested him, until, by chance, he learned that 
his teacher wasn’t a practicing lawyer—wasn’t any sort of lawyer, in fact. 
The man was competent; Frank didn’t deny that. What he couldn’t 
understand was that a man who was interested in law didn’t want to 
practice at the bar. How could that happen? 

The accounting class was the best, he thought. That was sensible stuff, 
and the hours passed quickly. The professor in charge was so good that he 
glittered. A sarcastic fellow, he was, and fond of himself, and his learning, 
and fond of putting a student in his place, and keeping him there. About a 


dozen men in the class were staying awake nights trying to think of a 
question that would trip him up; they didn’t have much luck with it, and 
they wasted a lot of time, for the others. Most of his pupils were frightened 
of him, and they’d answer his sharp questions sullenly, or nervously. They 
were afraid to come to his class unprepared. Consequently, he taught them 
some accounting. Lots of flies are caught with vinegar, in spite of the 
adage, and a nasty teacher is many times a great one. A classroom is a 
battlefield, and a man who can’t fight should be in a more harmless 
business. 
Now, the money market man was an entirely 


different type. He was fond of telling his classes all about what would 
happen in the long run. Much they cared about that. The poor boys wanted 
to learn what it was that made the market go up and down; they didn’t want 
to learn about Gresham’s Law, or bimetallism, or standards of deferred 
payments. As for him, he was more interested in panoramas than he was in 
details; he’d never owned a share of stock in his life, and he had little 
practical use for banks. The business cycle gave him opportunity for many 
a profound observation, but he hadn’t ridden on its crest to prosperity. 
Condorcet hiding in his garret was not more isolated from the world than 
he; the university was his asylum. He was twenty-seven years old, and a 
milder, more gentle man never attempted to teach money and credit. Some 
of his students thought he was a sort of Christian David Ricardo; most of 
them, like Frank, never having heard of Ricardo, were at least spared such a 
delusion. 

The teacher of advertising and salesmanship, on the other hand, was a 
man who had managed several national advertising campaigns, actually 
could write copy, and was making thirty-five thousand a year. What in the 
world he was teaching for, nobody knew but himself. His remarks 
concerning 


the art of selling were banal and trite and obvious, but he had proved to the 
world that he was no theorist. Whether he was more profound as a teacher 
of advertising, Frank never learned; he dropped smoothly out of the course 
in two months. 


Before the term was over, he’d also ceased to attend the sessions in 
business law. Probably he’d have abandoned the money and credit class, as 
well, if it hadn’t been that he’d made a friend there. 

This was a man named Cole, William Cole, whose seat was next to 
Frank’s in the lecture-room. Cole was six-feet-four; he weighed two 
hundred and thirty-five pounds. His towering bulk and his thick glasses 
gave him an air of seriousness, and solemnity. He was placid, and soft- 
spoken, and people were apt to take his good-nature very much for granted, 
and to impose upon him. A small man snaps at the world, but a big stout 
one must beam upon it. 

Cole was a good student; his mind was agile and restless. His amiable 
stolidity concealed his eagerness, and his ambition. Already, he had a good 
job; he was certain to prosper. 

Two men more unlike than he and Frank never became friends. Frank 
looked clever, and alert, and 


quick; Cole seemed to be slow-moving and ponderous. Neither was at all 
what he seemed. One quality they had in common; each of them could 
attract others, without giving much of himself in return. People liked Frank, 
and people liked Bill. Their manner was pleasant, and polite; they weren’t 
difficult or temperamental; they had a gift of concealing their thoughts, and 
their emotions. One evening, Cole asked Frank if he played pinochle. Frank 
said yes, he did. 

“Well, I tell you,” said Cole. “All last winter, I used to play pinochle 
with a fellow named Ewing, and another man named Louis Moskowitz. 
Louis got married last summer, and he’s living out in Leonia, New Jersey, 
and it’s busted up the pinochle game. It isn’t a big game, five cents a 
hundred, nothing doubled.” 

“That suits me,” said Frank. 

“Well, Pll get ahold of Ewing, some time, and let you know. We used to 
play Friday nights. Doing anything this Friday?” 

“Friday’s O.K. with me,” said Frank. 

So, the following Friday evening, Frank went around to Cole’s house 
and met Ewing. Ewing, it seemed, was a bond salesman. He’d been at 
Dartmouth just long enough to make Beta Theta P1. 


He had a snappy, aggressive manner, and appeared quite sure of himself. 
Frank decided he wasn’t going to like Ewing much. As time went on, he 
revised this opinion. He found that Ewing was fussy and irritable, and 
critical; he also found that Ewing, once having accepted anyone as a friend, 
regarded him, or her, thereafter, as very much more important than his 
personal convenience. He knew a great many girls, and was forever going 
to someone’s wedding; he never seemed to have a serious love affair of his 
own. He was capable of doing a considerable amount of complaining, when 
things didn’t suit him; he was capable, also, of taking great pains to help his 
friends. There was no more satisfactory person, in an emergency, than 
Laurence Ewing. Like the Emperor Napoleon, he was given to annoyance 
at trifles, when everything was going well, but when any real trouble 
appeared, there was Ewing, with his check-book, and his automobile, and 
his aggressive dogmatism, and his capacity for handling unpleasant details. 
A hot-headed fellow, he was, and he quit many a job, in his time, because 
some little thing didn’t please him. He could always get another one. 

In due course, he taught Frank plenty about the game of pinochle. Cole, 
who was by long odds 


the best player of the three, said nothing. However, often enough, it was 
Frank who won the money. 

It wasn’t a big game, as Cole had said. There might be a difference of 
two or three dollars, when they settled up, or it might be eighty-five cents. 
It wasn’t the money that interested them. The cards gave them something to 
do, that was all. They’d never have thought of spending an evening 
together, without some tangible thing to do. It didn’t make much difference 
what it was. 

Ewing said, one night, “Say, Carmody, you’ll never be too good at this 
game. You’re too anxious to see what’s in the widow.” 

Frank laughed, and shrugged. “Yeah, I like to look at it, all right. The 
card might be there, you know.” 

“You ought to play poker, you’d do better.” 

“Well, ’ ve been known to do that, too.” 

Ewing looked at Cole. Cole grinned. 

“Tell you what, Carmody,” he said. “I guess we’ll have to try you out 
over at the bungalow, this summer. We run a card game down there, every 
Saturday night.” 


“Uh—how big a game do you play?” 
“Oh, five and ten. We’ve got some house-rules 


about gambling. Five-and-ten poker, five cents a hundred pinochle, quarter- 
of-a-cent bridge.” 

“And no dice,” said Cole. 

“Well, that’s not so bad. I could stand that, I guess.” 

“Oh, sure. The whole week-end wouldn’t cost you five dollars.” 

“Td be glad to come.” 

“Glad to have you,” said Cole. “Nothing I hate worse than a crab in a 
card game—I don’t mind Larry. I’m used to him.” 

On the first Saturday in May, Cole and Ewing ran their first party. They 
owned a little shack at the shore; that is, they had paid three hundred 
dollars down and were to pay a hundred dollars a year till the bungalow fell 
apart. 

Three other men met them at the Pennsylvania station, and Frank was 
introduced to them. They were carrying traveling bags, and they had an air 
of pleasant anticipation; they were all young, and they were getting away 
for a week-end. 

It was May, but the air at the shore was still cool. One of them had jibed 
at Ewing’s topcoat and asked him solicitously if he’d brought his rubbers. 
“Yes, and I brought down two more blankets, too,” said Ewing. “And 
they’re mine, if anybody should 


ask you. You want to freeze your neck off, you go ahead.” 

At the only store of the little village, they purchased steak and potatoes, 
and eggs and bread, and Ewing bought a bag of oranges. Cole solemnly 
noted the amount spent on the back of an envelope. “Don’t you put those 
oranges down, I don’t eat ’em,” somebody said. 

“You don’t have to eat them,” said Ewing. “You’ll be coming around in 
the morning with your tongue hanging out. If you ask me, maybe I’ll give 
you one.” The other man told him where he’d see him, first. They appeared 
to be used to Ewing. 

The bungalow was a big, whitewashed shack, pleasantly isolated, and 
the Atlantic tumbled a hundred yards away. Someone named Pinkie insisted 
that they’d better go in for a swim. Cole shook his head, “Not me,” he said. 


“T don’t like the cold water.” “Bill, you’re getting too fat. Itll do you 
good,” said Pinkie. “Come on. The first thing you know, you won’t be any 
good at all.” 

So they all went in for a swim, and twenty minutes thereafter, every one 
of them was dressed again, and Pinkie put Ewing’s overcoat on. “I don’t 
think I’1l ever be warm, again,” he said, 


cheerlessly. “I ain’t going in again till the first of August.” 

“Did you bring that liquor down, Bill?” said Ewing. 

“In my bag.—You drink anything, Carmody?” 

“No, I don’t, thanks.” 

“Well, neither does Pinkie. Sorry for you guys.” 

“Don’t be sorry for me, you’ll break my heart,” said Pinkie. “Ill fix us 
up, Carmody.” 

He set about making coffee, in the efficient masculine style, with about 
fifteen cents’ worth of coffee to the cup. It tasted pretty good, to Frank, but 
Ewing had some, and said it was terrible. 

Later on, Cole said, “You don’t object to drinking, do you, Carmody?” 

“Not if somebody else does it. Everybody’s got to have something he 
doesn’t do.” 

“Uh-huh. That sounds like an old joke. Well, these boys are all right. 
They won’t get too rough. One quart’s all I got—Unless Eddie’s brought 
some. I like it, in a poker game. Like it, anyway.” 

“Gee, Cole, it’s funny how the—the cards get you, isn’t it?” 

“Yep. Takes your mind off yourself.” 

“Uh-huh.” 


The mild afternoon sun bathed the porch. Cole sat there, as big as 
Behemoth, hunched in a deck-chair, and his feet on the railing. They were 
starting a bridge game inside; the voices of the players had dropped to an 
obligato, punctuated now and again by a sound that defies a simile—the 
click of shuffled cards. 

“T brought a couple of cigars down—you smoke one?” said Frank. 

“Yes, thanks. Well, now—Hoyos, huh.” 

“Yes. I always smoke ’em, when I want to treat myself.” Frank looked at 
the band, and flicked it over the railing, and shivered a little. Havre de 


Grace, in May: 

“Too cold, here?” 

“No. I feel great. Just thinking of something.” 

“Don’t waste your time, kid.” 

“That’s right, too.” 

“Now, this is my idea of something, this is.” Cole blew a cloud of smoke 
toward the beach. “A swim, and a big drink, and just sit here. I like it better, 
like this, too. Early in the summer, when it’s kind of deserted.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You leave Nassau Street, where there’s all kinds of funny people 
chasing themselves to death to 


make a living. Makes you wonder why they bother.” 

“Well, I don’t know, Cole. They’re not figuring it out, like you are.” 

“Ever feel like throwing up your job, and just going somewhere, and not 
bothering?” 

Frank looked at him. “What’s it get you?” he said. 

“That’s right, too. ’ve had the same job, ever since I left school. Six 
years now. What have I got, to show for it? Two thousand a year.” 

“Well, what you kicking about? Forty bucks a week.” 

“Yes, and I’m twenty-seven years old, too, I am.” 

“T’m twenty-two.” 

“T figured you were older than that.” 

“No, that’s all.” 

“If I get all the breaks, you know where I'll be? When I’m thirty-five, 
Pll be making about five thousand. When I’m sixty, [Pll be, by Judas, the 
junior partner.” He laughed. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Frank, feebly. “You can’t tell. Maybe you’ll 
get the breaks, quick. You can’t tell.” 

“You know what I do? I’m cashier. I’ve had 


every bum job in the office. Loan clerk, cotton clerk, margin clerk, stock 
clerk, board-room, and everything. The breaks. Don’t tell me about the 
breaks. There aren’t any breaks, for bookkeepers.” 

“T didn’t know you worked for a brokerage house.” 

“Sure. Willing, Wade, and Slossom. Ever gamble in stocks, any?” 


“Well, not much.” 

“Know what the business has done to me? It’s made me afraid to take a 
chance. I see all kinds of stuff. I could buy some, now, through the firm. I 
couldn’t, until lately. There’s a rule, about that.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Frank, who remembered such a rule. 

“I’d be ashamed to have them see me buying anything except stuff like 
Union Pacific Preferred.” 

“Well, if you buy plenty of tha ss 

“Yeah. On two thousand a year.—Give me about ten years more, and [Il 
be afraid to go across Broad Street. What’s it all for, huh? You tell me that.” 

“Well, look at here, Cole. What it’s for is something else again. Only, 
that’s your gri—your line of business. See? There’s some people like that, 


that’s all. All that is fixed for you.—You ought to be glad, it’s fixed for you, 
like that.” 

“Well, where’d you get that Sunday school line?” 

“Sunday school.—I didn’t get it in any Sunday school. I’m not kidding 
you. I’d swap places with you, in a minute. I wish I was like that, that’s 
all.” 

“Like what?” 

“You know. Steady. I—I’ve had a lot of jobs.” 

“Steady? Who do you think is steady? Nobody’s steady. Not naturally, 
anyhow.” 

“Why, look at here, Cole. ’'ve seen you count up too many pinochle 
hands. You dope everything out?” 

“Yes. I count ’em, and you play ’em.” 

“Yeah, and get set.” 

Cole grinned. “Well, think of the fun you have. Too bad you don’t drink. 
I believe I'll sneak another one in on that gang of camels, inside. Hey, 
Eddie! Break out your bottle, will you, and after that, you can cook 
supper.” 

“Oh, yeah? I'll go out there, and make you think you’re playing for that 
tooth-soap college of yours against Yale. Nice sociable guys you are. Come 
on in.” 

“You go to college?” said Frank. 


“Yep. Went to Colgate for a couple of years,” said Cole, as he swung his 
feet off the railing. “Went up there, to play football. That was the only way 
I'd ever get to college. Had a scholarship, and did odd jobs. One day, I 
started out to figure what it was all about, and I quit.” 

By and by, they cooked supper, and cut a deck of cards to see who’d 
wash the dishes. It turned out to be Eddie, to general satisfaction. Cole 
peered through his glasses at the oil lamp. “I guess I’d better fill that up,” 
he said. Somebody started a Victrola which had once cost twenty-five 
dollars, and Pinkie and Ewing gave Eddie some careful instructions how to 
wash dishes, and how to get the sink nice and clean. 

At half-past seven, they settled down to the poker game. 

“Well, Bill, you run the bank—Everybody buys a dollar’s worth, 
Carmody—I pass—Pass—Open. And ten more.—Well, I’ll try you, once. 
Aces to the roof—Who wants another drink, besides me?—Lucky I 
brought that other quart. SW-EET A-DE-LINE. If this was deuces wild, 
now.—Lousy cards, can’t get anything—Now, then, Frank, you bary, this 
time, Meet Me to-NIGHT, in Dream-land—Aw, hey, less music and more 


cards.—Go on, you got all the money, can’t we have a good time? Bring on 
the cigars, and the coffee, and the Egyptian dancers. And TEN baby fingers, 
and TEN baby toes, that was my Mother’s ro-sar-ry—And all my money 
don’t go in the piano, either. Minnie, Mabel, and Maude, why don’t you get 
yourself something, I got three buckets of fire—Yes, sir, darn near a royal 
—come, on, I got to get some sleep. WHAT, at only three o’clock? Let’s 
have a thousand more rounds, starting in with Bill. I gotta get my money 
back, how can I get it back, if all you guys quit on me.—Come on, last 
round. Everybody up a dime. You deal off, Frankie Ke 

At last, they went to bed. The oil light flickered out. The big winner had 
four eighty-five. Frank lost seventy cents. 

They had breakfast at two o’clock Sunday afternoon, and afterward they 
went down and played ball on the beach. It was a nice bright day, and there 
were a few bathers, but not many. There were signs of activity, at the shore, 
however; there was a lot of tinkering, and painting, and getting ready for 
the new season. It’s always like that at the shore, in the early summer. 

“All right, let’s settle up —There’s the liquor, 


split it four ways, that’s a dollar and a half apiece. The food is, let’s see, 
four thirty-seven, and a dollar fifty, oh, call it a dollar each, the bookkeeper 
must live ss 

From Saturday noon, till Sunday night, the party cost Frank about two 
dollars and a half. Five men had learned to call him by his first name, and 
several of them meant it. 

Ah, jeunesse, jeunesse, as lovely Ninon exclaimed; perhaps she winked, 
when she said it. 


CHAPTER X 


HE next week, Frank won most of the money—between five and six 
dollars. When the time came to divide the expenses, he threw his 
winnings on the table. 

“Here, share that among you,” he said. “I’m paying for this party.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not. We don’t believe in that, Frank,” Cole told him. 

Frank shrugged, and put his money back into his pocket. As they set out 
along the narrow boardwalk, Cole lumbered alongside him. 

“Say, Frank. Larry and I been talking.... Like to have you with us this 
summer. That’ll make you and Larry and Ed and Pinkie and me. Cost you 
fifteen or twenty dollars.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Of course, you can suit yourself, about it. Steve isn’t in; he has a rotten 
job, and he’s never got a nickel. But Steve is as welcome as the flowers in 
May, any time. And so are you.” 


“Thanks, Bill. Pll be delighted. I haven’t got that much on me right now 
—Let’s see - 

“Oh, quit that. Any time. This year’s installment is paid. I got plenty. 
Thought you might rather do it that way. Then you could sort of feel that 
the place is your own, and use it whenever you like. Come down for a 
swim, and so on.” 

“Yeah. Ill give you the money tomorrow.” 

“Hey, now. I don’t want it now, do you hear? Save it, and give it to me 
when I go on my vacation.” 

“No, you better take it, while I have it.” 

“Here, for heaven’s sake. Give me that five bucks you were throwing 
around before we left. There, that’s right. Now you owe ten dollars, by 
January first, next. Want a receipt?” 

Frank grinned. 

“Now, here’s a key to the place.” 

“Much obliged, Bill.” 

“Larry and Steve and I bought the place, four years ago I—uh—a couple 
of us bought Steve out, later. We took Eddie in, a couple of years back.” 


“Eddie is a nice boy, Bill.” 

“Yes, Acetylene welder.” 

“You don’t say.” 

“Never think it, would you, except for his build. 


He makes a lot of jack. Never says a rough word. At that, he’s a wild man, 
Eddie is.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Oh, you'll see. Wait till the weather gets warmer.” 

Frank did see. As the summer progressed, the custom was to.invite girl- 
friends down for Sunday afternoons. Lots of them were perfectly nice girls, 
at least so far. Of course, there weren’t any chaperons, and they used to 
wander in about two o’clock in the afternoon, and stay for dinner, and help 
wash the dishes, and the men would take them home on the last boat, or the 
last train. Many of them were quite young, seventeen or eighteen, office 
girls and stenographers, and teachers just in or just out of training school. 
Pre-war flappers is what they were, informal, and not fastidious, nor 
overclever. Some of them would go a long way, and some still further; 
some of them were quite definite in their reserve. This last class was just as 
popular as the others, if they were otherwise attractive. 

They made no pretense at ignorance of basic facts; many of them, 
however, didn’t parade their knowledge. On the other hand, several of them 
made a great fuss about their wisdom. They might 


have shocked Miss Spence: they shocked many good people. What of it? 
They were enjoying themselves, and as the erudite world knows, youth 
comes but once, if at all. 

Most of them smoked; not a few of them would take a drink. It wasn’t 
gin, then, either—it didn’t have to be. They wore extreme bathing suits, at a 
time when it was less difficult to be extreme. They would have rolled their 
stockings with abandon, if they had known how—that premier invention of 
the century had not yet found its way across the Atlantic. Some of them 
were rough, and rowdy, and fond of horse play, of water fights, and seizing 
the dummy hand in a bridge game and hurling it far and wide; of throwing 
things; of wrestling matches; of sudden yowling flights, and heavy-footed 
menacing pursuits. 


Some were exponents of the come-hither and go-away school, plastic 
poses, nicely calculated, risque stories, and finally, outraged indignation. 
Once their status became definite, they faded out of the picture. 

And, every once in a while, perhaps even usually, they’d be good girls, 
unconventional, but wary, out there fighting a thankless battle for a 
husband. 


It was into this distinguished milieu that Frank at last introduced Julia. 
He did it with misgivings, and it was August before he made the 
experiment. But he was lonesome on Sundays, and he was no anchorite by 
disposition. Many times there was an extra girl, sometimes several of them 
—the invitations to visitors were fairly general, not to say promiscuous. An 
attitude of gentle dignity and aloofness was hard to maintain. There he was, 
not even engaged, and feeling like a married man at a picnic. Besides, Julia 
had asked him a few questions, ominously casual. Very well, then he’d 
bring her down some Sunday. 

It would mean going into the city for her; she’d never come down all by 
herself. His companions would raise a secret eyebrow. Oh, well, it couldn’t 
be helped. 

He learned that Bill was having his best girl down, one Sunday. Frances 
Lowry, her name was; she came from a good boarding-school, in spite of 
which she was as regular as a Pullman conductor on an extra-fare train. 
Larry Ewing had someone equally unobjectionable in mind. Frank decided 
he’d take a chance. Maybe it’d be all right. 

It was a nice warm day. Julia had bought a new 


bathing suit adorned with the superfluous flounces to which she was 
addicted. She liked the trip, and thought the little bungalows with the 
seashells tastefully arranged before the doors were charming. There weren’t 
any shells in front of the boys’ bungalow, except the ones the tide brought 
in. 

Bill and Frances greeted them from the porch, and Frances got the party 
pleasantly under way. Bill was his usual placid, bulky self. Everything 
seemed to be going well. 

Then Larry’s girl came out on the porch. She was wearing a boy’s 
bathing suit. 


“My suit’s all wet, so I’m wearing an old one of Pinkie’s,” she said. 

Would Julia play bridge, or maybe she’d rather get dressed first? No, 
Julia would play bridge. Presently it appeared that Larry’s girl had seen the 
Irish Players. Julia brightened noticeably. Then Julia’s partner doubled a 
three-bid, and set the contract by two tricks. Julia’s own game was 
cautious, and solemn, and full of inhibitions; she had never doubled a bid 
of three in her life. 

—Ah, but then Eddie’s guests blew in. A big blonde girl, and a smaller 
one, still not small: the Mascara sisters. They came in like a school of 
porpoises. “Hello, Bill, you’re all dressed up,” and they 


pulled Bill’s tie. “Why, hel-lo, Frankie, how’s every little thing?” 

“H’ are you,” said Frank, not too warmly. “Miss Cleminta,—I want you 
to know Miss Camac.” “How do?” Julia bowed. “Miss Kramer, Miss 
Camac.” “Where do you get that stuff, Frankie? Everybody calls me 
Toots.” 

The new arrivals watched the bridge game for a moment. 

“No,” said Julia’s partner. 

“Oh, gee, don’t you ever get tired playing cards?” said the girl 
everybody called Toots. 

“Only two things to do, on a rainy night,” said the other one, hopefully, 
and they went inside the bungalow. 

In a few minutes, there was scuffling and squealing within, and by and 
by the big blonde girl flew out of the door. 

“T fixed Eddie, all right,” she said, with a chuckle. “I got one of those 
folding cups—full of water—put it in his pocket—Ee—ow!” She fled, 
pursued by Eddie. 

“Double four hearts,” said Frances, and grinned at Julia. Julia said she 
was content. 

Orgies are an acquired taste. The blonde visitors ran through their 
repertoire—drinking, smoking, 


rough-house, and double-entendre. After they participated in a graceful 
pastime at supper, the leit-motif of which was propelling the pits of canned 
cherries at the other diners, they disappeared with Eddie and Pinkie to build 


a fire, far up the beach. Larry and his lady, who still wore her bathing suit, 
thought they’d go sit on the porch outside. 

Frances said, “Well—oh—Julia, want to play some more bridge?” 

“No, thanks. My head aches, a little. What time do the boats leave, 
Frank?” 

“Well, we can make the eight-thirty, if you want to.” 

“You'll have to hurry, Frank, 1f you want to make that,” said Bill. “Why 
don’t you get the nine o’clock?” 

“No, I think we’d better...” said Julia, who was already hastily 
assembling her belongings. 

At parting, she turned to Bill, and held out her hand. 

“Thank you very much, for your hospitality, Mr. Cole,” she said. 

“Oh. Ah,” said Bill. “I hope you’Il come again, soon. It’s sort of—noisy 
—down here, on Sundays. Why don’t you and Frank, and Frances and I 
come 


down here some evening for a swim, and play some bridge.” 

He had no idea that this sounded, to Julia, like something Babylonian. 

“Well... ’'m going to Oyster Bay, in a day or two.” 

“Why, Julia, I thought...” said Frank. 

“We’re going sooner than we expected.” 

They went down the narrow little walk. Victrolas, and close harmony, 
and laughter, and the tramp, tramp of their feet on the boards. 

“I’m sorry your head aches, Julia.” There was no answer. Frank looked 
aslant at her, and reached in his pocket for a cigar. When he stopped to light 
it, Julia kept steadily ahead. He caught up with her, and said no word, 
knowing full well that in battles between the sexes, anything that the man 
says may be used against him. 

By the time the little ferry put out into the stream, the cigar was as dead 
as Moses. 

Suddenly, she said, “So that’s the way you’ve been spending your 
Sundays.” 

Meditatively, he bit the end from another cigar. After a while, he said, 
“!’m not responsible for my friends’ actions, Julia. I’m sorry they offend 
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you. 


“Offend me? Don’t they offend you? Or maybe that’s your idea of 
amusement.” 

“We won’t argue it,” said Frank. 

When they disembarked, she said, “I’d rather you didn’t come home 
with me, please.” 

Frank got white. He stopped short, for a second. 

“T?’m—I’m afraid Pll have to do that. These Sunday summer resort 
crowds are a little rowdy.” 

“So I’ve noticed.” 

She made no further protest, and he accompanied her to her home. At 
her door, she stopped for a second, and seemed about to turn to him. Then 
she was up the stairs in a rush, and was gone. 

Bareheaded, he stood gaping after her till the door closed. Then he lifted 
his shoulders, and put his hat rather far back on his head, and marched 
away—it was only another door from which he was marching away. By this 
time, he had a headache of his own. 


CHAPTER XI 


OROSELY, he went back to his job the following morning. It bored 
him badly, even for a Monday, so he decided that he would quit it. 
His six months had passed into eleven, and he’d been given a small 
increase in salary on the first of January. He’d proven to the world at large 
that he could hold a job; there was no point to holding this one, any longer. 
Briskly, he threw his pen down on the desk, and stalked into the 
manager’s office. 
“Mr. Bramstead,” he said, “I’d like to know what my chances are for a 
raise.” 
This propitious beginning, he thought, would speedily give him a 
graceful opportunity to deploy into the open air. 
“Um. What are you getting now, Carmody?” Purely theatrical, this was. 
“Seventeen dollars.” 
“And you’ve been with us...” 
“About a year.” 


“Yes. Well, we might see our way clear to paying twenty.” 

“That’s not en I want twenty-five.” 

“Are you considering another position, Mr. Carmody?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I will confer with Mr. Mitchell.” 

“Td like to know right a—, uh, as soon as possible, please.” 

“Yes, of course. Would tomorrow do?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you.” 

And, on the morrow, very curtly and executively, Mr. Bramstead offered 
him twenty-three dollars. Oh, well, what was the use? He took it. That 
noon, he invited his father to lunch, at Churchill’s. 

“Well, now, Frankie, that’s fine. That’s certainly fine. I knew you’d 
make out. I was a little worried, for a while, there. I tell you, though, 
Frankie, you’re a whole lot different from what you were, a year ago. 
You’re heavier, and you have a better color.” Only, of course, that was the 
effect of sunny week-ends, at the shore. His father should have seen him 
when he was at Pimlico. He looked pretty good then. 


“Well, I’m glad you’re satisfied, Pop.” 

“Tl say I’m satisfied. I tell you, there’s nothing like the insurance 
business. It’s the coming business, Frank. It’s something you can sell, in 
good times or in bad times. What other business is like it?” 

Frank really didn’t know. If he’d said what he thought, he’d have 
asserted that the insurance business was the bunk. 

He couldn’t figure his father out. Their intimacy, so suddenly begun, 
hadn’t continued. Carmody was busy, so was Frank. They saw little of each 
other. 

He couldn’t know that being taken to Churchill’s for lunch on an 
occasion like this was one of the big moments in his father’s life. His father 
never would have spent that much money for lunch, never in a thousand 
years. 

“What kind of cigar will you smoke, Pop?” 

He hesitated. “Oh, something two-for-a-quarter.” 

“Yeah?” said Frank, “Smoke this one, then.” 

“What kind are these, Frank?” 

“Partagas,” said Frank. 

Carmody held it under his nose. “Good smoke,” he said. “Buy these 
two-for-a-quarter?” 


“Yep,” said Frank. 

“TI must remember the name of them,” said Carmody, and stuck the band 
in his vest pocket. 

That must have been Frank’s day for good deeds. That afternoon, he 
meditated, quite heavily, for him, while he was outwardly engaged in map- 
making. He was angry at Julia. Nevertheless, he could make allowances for 
her. She was inexperienced, and the crowd down at the beach were new to 
her. Those kids of Eddie’s, well, they were pretty speedy. Probably she’s 
imagined that he had participated gleefully in all sorts of lurid Sabbath- 
breaking, those other week-ends. Well, he hadn’t, and what was more 
He’d wait a while, give her a chance to cool off. 

No, he wouldn’t, either. That was all right, in the usual case—not this 
time. She wasn’t a cheap girl, she wasn’t like these other dames. He’d 
travel out there, that night and make up with her. And he’d give her a good 
talking-to, too, and ask her how she got that way, telling him not to come 
home with her. 


He even stopped at Brentano’s, that afternoon, and bought the new Shaw 
book. Androcles and the Lion and Fanny 8 First Play. It was funny how she 
fell for all this stuff with a lot of talk in it, and 


no action. There was that rotten play with Arnold Daly in 1t—The Master. 
She’d raved about it. It almost put Frank to sleep. 

He got out to her house about eight-thirty. It was a hot night, and he had 
hurried; his collar was a mess. He grinned to himself. Running after one, 
this time. Never thought he’d see the day. Never expected to come back 
again, after Sunday night. Didn’t she make him mad, Sunday night. 

Up the steps he went, and pushed the electric bell. There was no light in 
the hall. That was funny. He peered over the railing, at the basement. No 
lights there, either. 

He saw a note in a milk bottle, and stopped, and picked it up. It was to 
Mr. Borden, and it said, “Please do not deliver any milk until further notice. 
Mrs. Camac.” 

So that was it. They’d gone to Oyster Bay. Julia never even called him 
up. She’d been talking about his spending Labor Day with them. He 
scowled down at the milk bottle and slowly descended the steps. There was 
a nice galvanized ash-can chastely hidden in the areaway. In this receptacle 
he violently deposited Androcles and the Lion. 

On his way to the shore that Saturday, he bought a bottle of Hunter Rye 
for two dollars. 


Solemnly he unwrapped it before the startled eyes of Bill and Pinkie. 

“Here you are, men. I bought this, to celebrate.” 

“Birthday?” said Pinkie. 

“No. Got a raise, this week.” 

“Atta boy.—You going off the wagon, yourself?” 

“Nope. Just brought it down.” 

“Gee. Bill’s got a quart, and Larry’s bringing down a quart of Four 
Roses, and Eddie, well, you know Eddie. Sweet Adeline will ring out loud 
and clear tonight, all right.” 

“It'll be pretty soft for us, hey, Pinkie, with all those drunken men. What 
do you say, Bill?” 


“Any old time you can take money away from me, in a card game, save 
it, and tack it up on the wall,” said Bill. “We need you suckers in the 
game.” 

“T filled three inside straights, last Saturday night, I’ve been saving it, to 
tell you.” 

“Coal by the bucket,” said Bill, and they grinned at each other. “If I was 
as lucky as you, I’d work the boats.” 

Sunday afternoon, a languid game of bridge was interrupted by the 
arrival of Eddie’s fair women. “Hello, boys. Hello, Bill. Hello, Frankie. Got 
your girl-friend here, today?” 


“Nope. I lost her.” 

“Well. Don’t you ever get tired of playing cards?” 

“Yeah,” said Frank. “Here. I tell you what. You play.” 

“Aw, I can’t play. Except poker, maybe.” 

“Yes, you can. Here, I'll show you.” He seized the unsuspecting houri 
and sat her firmly on his knee. 

“What do I do?” 

“Nothing. You just sit here. You’re dummy.” 

Frank was at large again. 

It was he and Eddie who brought the drug store Amaryllises up the 
beach to build a fire that evening. They left on the last boat, and Frank took 
one of them home. 

“See you Sunday?” he said. 

“Well, there’s Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday x 

“Yeah, that’s right, Well, how about Tuesday night?” 

“What do you want to do, or sit in the parlor?” 

“What do you want to do?” 

“Want to go down to Stauch’s?” 

“Sure.” 

“Ow. Ain’t you strong? I can’t breathe.” 


“Don’t have to breathe. Just close your eyes.” 
“Good night, Frankie. Had a lovely time.” 
“Be good, till Tuesday.” 


Monday, Eddie called him up. “ ’Lo. Frank? Toots just called up and 
says you and she are going to the Island Tuesday night. Suppose I get Zella 
and we’ll have a party?” 

“Sure thing, Eddie.” 

When he got home, there was a postcard showing some monument in 
Oyster Bay. It read, “Water is very cold, here. We had rain three days, last 
week, but it’s pleasant now. Hope it stays this way. J.R.C.” Then, crowded 
into a postscript, this: “Have you made any plans for Labor Day?” 

It was a stiff and awkward little olive-branch, and it was belated, into the 
bargain. Frank looked at it, and sneered. He meditated upon answers to it, 
all sarcastic and contemptuous. He never did answer it at all. 

So ended Julia’s romance. It is hard to say just whose fault it was, and 
futile too. Beauty and pain had come to her, in the shape of a twenty-dollar- 
a-week clerk. There is a cheerful philosophy which teaches that the 
experience is just worth it. It doesn’t seem to be important whether this is 
true. 

Love seems to be the only field left for individualism, 


and also the strongest argument against it. Frank would certainly have 
married Julia Camac, if it hadn’t been for that Sunday afternoon. It wasn’t 
that he had decided to many her; he’d have drifted along, somewhat 
aimlessly, until he found himself united in the holy bonds. Any determined 
woman could have married him, if he respected her, and found her mildly 
attractive to him. It needn’t have been a virtuous woman, either; he had a 
real affection for many who weren’t stingy with their favors. 

He never paid any woman a greater tribute than he paid to Julia, when 
he called to see her, after their quarrel. If she’d been at home, that night, 
he’d have gone away, engaged to be married, and Julia wouldn’t have had 
to spend her life teaching the “Vision of Sir Launfal” to a lot of high-school 
children. What a droll system it is, which forces virgins to teach literature. 

As for Frank, he was carrying on, in its present and in its older sense. He 
and Eddie were become twin stags at eve. Toots and Zella, Sally and 
Maudie, Beatrice and Dorothy, Sophie and Irene—a galaxy. All kinds, all 
kinds, so long as they were new; take ’em out, show ’em a good time, for 
three or four evenings. Eddie weighed a hundred and 


seventy-eight, and he was five-feet-nine; his bright blue eye blenched not to 
look upon the acetylene torch. He had no sense of humor, and a simple faith 
that he could fight his way out of any dance-hall that he could get into. 
Eddie danced twice in succession with the girl who was engaged to a rising 
young local politician over in Columbia Street, Brooklyn, one evening. 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn, is over in what they call the Red Hook; it is 
about a block from the river, and it used to be rather a tougher place than 
most people imagine any place in Brooklyn could possibly be. “And after 
that,” said the straightforward Eddie, “a lot of guys that looked like riveters 
chased me all the way back to the City Hall. Ooh, what hard guys. You got 
no idea. But the Hungarians are the worst, Frank. They have picnics, and 
about ten o’clock they begin to throw beer bottles, and then a couple of 
them begin to shoot, and the lights go out, and you have to crawl out on the 
floor, unless you want to take a chance on getting shot. I was up in New 
Brunswick once, at a Hungarian picnic. It was just like a shooting gallery. 
Bam, Bam. Just a lot of fellows out having a good time. I been to pretty 
good dollar-rackets, out in Corona, too, and in Maspeth, and Long Island 
City. They got a lot of iron-workers 


go down there, and you pay a dollar, and drink all the beer you want to. 
I’ve seen some pretty good fights, at these dollar-rackets. Boy, those iron- 
workers, they just fight for fun. But one time, on an outing going up to 
Clason Point, a clambake, I think it was, there was a little something 
started, on the ship, and it was going pretty good, and one of the leaders 
come in. ‘Boys,’ he says, “we can’t have nothing like this on here. We got a 
lot of women and children on here, and it’ll make them nervous.’ Well, 
would you believe it, those bozos all quit, right then and there. But when 
they got to Clason Point, by Judas, they were pretty near jumping off the 
ship, and you should have seen Clason Point that afternoon.” 

To hear Eddie talk, anyone would think he went around looking for 
trouble. That was exactly right; that was just what he did. Anyone who 
traveled around with Eddie might be alive next day, and then again, he 
might not. It gave Frank just the right touch of excitement, after a hard 
day’s work with the rates and the maps. Eddie knew a lot of places, and 
always had an idea what could be done to while away an evening. One day, 
he called Frank up. “Listen, Frank, I know a place where we can go and 
smoke opium,” he said. 


“What?” said Frank, and Eddie repeated it. 

“What do you think I am, cuckoo?” said Frank. 

“Well, I never smoked any,” said Eddie, sullenly, and it was some days 
before Frank could talk him out of it. 

Summer passed, and the water became gray and chill. They had one last 
party, in October, the card players shivering in overcoats and sweaters. On 
Sunday, mournfully, they boarded up the bungalow. Most of the neighbors 
had departed for the season. On the porch of one of the deserted bungalows 
hung a little Japanese toy, a sort of Aeolian harp, seven or eight thin strips 
of glass; it tinkled with the unceasing sadness of a bell-buoy. 

“Tm going to bust that damn thing,” said Pinkie, at last, and started 
briskly. 

“No, listen, Pinkie,” said Bill. “Don’t bust it. Cut it down, if you want, 
and leave it on the porch, so they can have it again, next year.” 

“Oh, the damn thing’s only worth a quarter, at the outside,” said Pinkie. 
Nevertheless, he cut it down carefully, and laid it inside the verandah 
railing. 


CHAPTER XII 


HAT winter, Frank went to school again. He took some more 
T accounting, and a course in public speaking—two nights a week. He 
continued at school partly on Bill’s account, and partly in self-defense; he 
was getting to be entirely too busy, in the evening. 

January 1, he received a two-dollar raise. That brought him up to 
twenty-five a week. He wasn’t saving anything. It all went for good 
lunches, cigars, tailors, barbers, and parties. On Thursday, he’d have at least 
two or three dollars left until Saturday. 

All things considered, he was situated rather more fortunately than most 
of his friends, for he made no contribution whatever to the expenses of his 
father’s household. Bill and Eddie had larger nominal incomes, but the net 
amount retained by them was smaller than Frank’s salary. Pinkie and Steve 
made less than thirty a week. Larry’s income varied; he made much more 
than that, on the average, 


but he’d have periods when his income would fall below that figure. 

The gnawing need of money to spend for diversion assailed all of them. 
They were living in a community where the necessity for amusement was 
recognized as paramount. Practically everything that they liked to do cost 
money. They didn’t read books, and it was very seldom that they visited the 
Metropolitan Museum or the Aquarium. Theaters, movies, restaurants, 
football and baseball games, liquor, cards, and clothes. Tout aux tavernes, 
tout aux filles. Elsewhere, youths could go and sit on the verandah, and 
play a ukelele. Not in New York, not with Frank’s crowd. Take the girls out 
somewhere, show them a good time. They expected it, and, besides, it was 
safer, from all angles. It was a good idea never to see a girl three times in a 
row, without breaking the monotony by going to see another one. It was a 
good idea to tell a steady sweetheart casually about these once-in-a-whiles, 
too, so she wouldn’t be getting any crazy ideas in her head. 

Marriage, marriage on twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five a week—a nice 
prospect, that was. They shuddered, and shook their heads. Some of them 
were in love, as the phrase is. What 


they were going to do about it, they didn’t know. 

All of Frank’s friends were clerks, except Larry and Eddie. Pinkie was a 
bookkeeper for a firm over on Pearl Street who was engaged in importing 
essential oils. His boss wanted to send him to the East for a couple of years. 
He couldn’t go. His family wouldn’t have liked it, and neither would his 
girl. He made his decision, and he lost his chance. Thereafter, so far as that 
firm was concerned, Pinkie was all through. He knew it, though he never 
mentioned it to anyone. “How’s business, Pinkie?” “Oh, so-so,” he’d say. 
That was the way it was always going to be, for him. 

There wasn’t anything he could do about it. It wouldn’t have been much 
use to advise him to be ruthless. It wouldn’t have helped to say to him, 
“Take what thou wantest, O little man, and pay the price.” He’d have 
blinked at either admonition. Abstractions weren’t much, in Pinkie’s life. 
He had his people, and he had his girl. So he never went East, or heard the 
temple bells. 

Steve had a record of ill-success in several businesses. He just wasn’t 
bright, though he never suspected it. The people who employed him 
weren’t very bright, either, or so it seemed. Steve was a 


jinx, a hoodoo. Six months after him came the sheriff, or the receiver. The 
best job he ever had was working for a chain of candy stores. His boss was 
an old German, who used to scold him, and bother the life out of him, and 
who thought the world and all of him, for his bull-headed industry, and his 
perseverance. What happened to the old German, and the chain of candy 
stores? Eighty-five cents on the dollar is what happened to them. Soon 
afterwards, the old gentleman died. Steve went to his funeral; he had plenty 
of time—he was out of a job. He sat there, stolid, saying nothing. If that old 
man had lived five years more, things might have been different. 

Steve didn’t stay long without employment, ever. He’d tackle anything; 
he hated idleness. He should have been apprenticed to a trade when he was 
twelve or fourteen. He’d have liked that. His people sent him to high 
school, instead. That finished Steve. He never was meant to work with his 
brains. 

A big, quiet, blond fellow, he was, and not bad-looking. His people were 
Swedish; probably that was why he liked work so well. He didn’t seem to 
have much capacity for self-amusement. He loved company. It wasn’t that 
he had much to say, to 


his friends, but he liked to be with them. He was a simple, earnest, stupid 
fellow. If Bill Cole had suggested to him that it would be a nice day for 
them to jump off the Brooklyn Bridge, probably he’d have been ready to do 
it. Bill got him half-a-dozen jobs. 

Laurence Ewing was temperamental. He was a good salesman, when he 
wanted to be, but he was fussy and irascible, and he seemed to have 
conscientious scruples against agreeing with his superiors. A brilliant man, 
and a cantankerous one, he prided himself upon his independence, and he 
walked out of many a job just to demonstrate it to himself. 

Most of them were dependable and accurate employees. Curiously 
enough, their possession of the virtues required of them by office managers 
precluded the probability of their own ultimate success in business. They 
had to be steady, they had to be exact, and if they lacked initiative, that was 
just as well. Innovations in accounting are regarded with a dubious eye by 
entrepreneurs. The more accurate, the more reliable a clerk becomes, the 
more likely it is that he’ll continue to hold his present job. There’s such a 
thing as being too good, particularly in business. If an employer sees that a 
man fits with comforting exactness into his organization, 


he breathes a sigh of relief, and when the time comes to make a promotion, 
he’s apt to select somebody else. 

Salesmen are plentiful, but a good office man must grow up with the 
firm. It’s not likely that he’ll get what he’s worth. There isn’t a real 
competitive market for his services. In a way, his job is unique. There’s 
only one office in the world just like his. If the business prospers, they’ Il 
raise his wages, of course, but he’!l never make a fortune. 

If his firm goes on the rocks, he’ll have to look for a new job, and in all 
probability, he’ll have to take less money. Quarrels with superiors mean a 
new job. Lack of sobriety and long spells of illness mean a new job. And 
very generally, a clerk who is making forty dollars a week changes his job 
only for the worse, if there is any worse. 

A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, said the poet. A clerk who is 
making forty a week must have a reach that exceeds his grasp, or else he 
wouldn’t be making the forty dollars. 


Frank’s associates didn’t have all these things figured out. Perhaps Cole 
did. Cole had two qualities not always found in conjunction: a vast capacity 
for detail, and a grim, sardonic mind. He was 


out there to lick his job; that was his purpose, first and foremost. He might 
laugh at himself for his pains. He might understand very well that when 
he’d attained his goal, he’d have wasted a lot of good time. But after all, 
Cole was a football guard, to begin with, and when one of those boys has 
brains into the bargain, he’s apt to get somewhere. He’s seen a lot of 
futility, on the gridiron. Alley-oop, he says to himself, five yards more. 
Come on, let’s get that five yards, he says, we'll worry about the 
touchdown, afterwards. 

Cole knew what he was up against, but, for him, it was the only game in 
town. He was suspicious of salesmen, he distrusted most advertisements, 
and he believed few of the maxims in the copy-books. His job was in his 
mind, fourteen hours a day. He was going to get ten thousand a year; it 
would be time enough, then, to look around. 

He wasn’t like the Jewish boys, who seem to love business, and who 
make it their diversion. Perhaps Cole hated it. His work was all details; he 
had one of the most annoying occupations in the world. He was a cashier. 

He had to worry about everything. If the cotton book was wrong, the 
young clerk would come running to the placid Mr. Cole. If the interest 


account showed a slight error at the end of the month, Mr. Cole would blink 
at it solemnly, and make it behave itself. If somebody had to have five 
dollars until next Saturday, Mr. Cole was the man to see. That was why 
they paid Mr. Cole twenty-eight hundred a year. 

They didn’t like him to go too far away for his vacations. It was nice to 
have him close by. Bulky, and calm, and unhurried, he had all the solid 
qualities of a bower-anchor. His friends used to say you could borrow 
money on his bids at bridge. Any time Cole bid four, he had them. No 
wonder he liked the bungalow, where there wasn’t any telephone, and 
where the only bookkeeping required of him was keeping track of poker 
chips. 

But Cole was the only one among them all who seemed to be on the 
highroad to success. The rest of them did what they could, or tried to, at 


fitful intervals. Some were doggedly pursuing a chimerical C.P.A. degree, 
which, so they imagined, would be the open sesame to fame and fortune. 
They read System and Printers’ Ink. and Forging Ahead in Business and the 
success magazines. They took courses, but they found no course which 
explained how, the courses, so it seemed, explained only why. 


The local universities presented to them magnificent sweeping panoramas 
of business and its interrelations, such as would, no doubt, interest men like 
Mr. Morgan or Mr. Mellon. There was plenty of analysis, but that was as 
far as it went. While it was no final argument, most of the learned men who 
wrote or talked about finance usually were not financiers, themselves. They 
made about five thousand a year. Their audience knew it; it was no secret. 

Frank knew it, too. He had a firm belief that Bill Cole knew more about 
the stock market than the money and credit teacher did. Bill himself 
expressed no such conviction. He considered the professor somewhat 
theoretical, but Cole was there to learn, and maybe he knew that the 
acquisition of all knowledge must be piecemeal, and that most college 
courses are somewhat similar to a child’s explorations in a ragbag. Bill was 
interested in Babson, and in Irving Fisher, and in John Moody, and in 
Benjamin M. Anderson. He read the Chronicle and the Wall Street Journal, 
and the New York Times Annalist. He also read the “Adventures of Silk Hat 
Harry and Judge Rumhouser,” and perhaps with no greater relish. 

As for Frank, he was disgusted with his job. It 


was always the same, and while the pay wasn’t bad, he couldn’t see that he 
was getting anywhere. He doubted seriously whether the manager of his 
office made a nickel more than thirty-five hundred a year. Anyhow, Frank 
had worked at this rate-making a long, long time, and he thought he’d like a 
change. Being a clerk was all right, but everybody said that selling was a 
better line. Salesmen made good money, and they didn’t have to keep 
regular hours. There must be jobs where a man wouldn’t look up at a clock 
and find to his surprise that it was only five minutes to four, instead of a 
quarter past five. He’d go get a selling job, try that for a while. 

A little investigation taught him that such positions weren’t hard to get. 
The difficulty was that very few prospective employers had sufficient 
confidence in the applicant to supply him with a guarantee. Sales managers 


whom he interviewed were enthusiastic about his chances for success, but 
not to that extent. 

It happened that Larry Ewing found out what was on his mind. Instead 
of attending to his own peddling that morning, Larry went scouting around. 
He picked up two offers, in about two hours, floated away with promises 
that he’d consider 


them, and promptly called Frank on the telephone. 

“Whichever one you don’t want, I’Il take the other,” he said. 

“What’s the big idea, Larry?” 

“Oh, well. Don’t get any cooperation, in this office,” said Larry, wearily. 
“The policy of this office is to discourage sales. I wouldn’t work for them 
another day.” 

It appeared that while he was out, somebody had come in and had asked 
for him, and they’d let him get away without selling him anything. Larry 
would have been credited with the sale, and, in due time, he’d have 
received the commission. So he was annoyed. 

“Which one of these jobs do you want, Larry?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t make any difference to me. Not the slightest. If the spiel 
they handed me is any indication of their usual selling campaign, they 
certainly need salesmen.” 

“Well, make up your mind which you want, and I’II try the other.” 

“Well. Go over and see the Aternia Bond and Mortgage Company, huh, 
and give me a ring. Tell them I sent you over. And listen. If they don’t talk 
drawing account, start to walk out on them. I 


wouldn’t go near the place for a cent less than a hundred and fifty.” 

Keeping this in mind, Frank was able to persuade the A2ternia people to 
part with seventy-five a month. It was considerably less than he was 
getting, but he realized that he’d have to make a fresh start. 

The next three weeks he spent in the company’s office, learning about 
the bonds he was to sell. They were mortgage bonds, and of exceptional 
quality. It appeared that there wasn’t a single argument against the 
excellence of these securities which couldn’t be refuted with ridiculous 
ease. How was it that the rate earned was higher than that of other good 
bonds? Why, that was because this was relatively a new business, 


financially speaking; it was only forty or fifty years old. Maybe the bonds 
weren’t readily marketable? Well, the company would be only too glad and 
happy to buy the bonds back, at any time. What about the company’s 
strength? Look at the record. No default in twenty-seven years. How about 
the equity back of the bonds?—At this point, the water came down at 
Lodore. The word “equity” was the cue for the salesman to go into his 
dance. 
Frank listened to convincing and enthusiastic 


speakers at the regular Thursday night meetings. The leaders at these 
gatherings were no longer tramping the streets soliciting clients; they sold 
only in the company’s office, and they encouraged the outside salesmen by 
precept and example. Physical magnetism swept in a wave from them to 
their hearers; they radiated the boisterous qualities of success. Anyone 
could see how good they were, just by taking a good look at them. 

Then Frank started out. His territory was a residential district in 
Brooklyn. The names of possible purchasers were gathered for him from 
tax lists, from the credit-rating agencies, from the records of the probate 
court, from keyed advertisements, and possibly from the telephone book. A 
new salesman mustn’t expect the best leads. That stands to reason. 

Four days he spent ringing doorbells, encountering receptions which 
resembled each other only in their unprofitableness. The fifth day, he sold 
two thousand dollars’ worth of bonds to an old lady. Much encouraged, he 
worked hard for a week, during which time he sold one five-hundred-dollar 
bond to a doctor. Two people told him to come around in three or four 
months. One said he’d better come back at Christmas time. The others 


seemed not to care if they saw him no more, and two or three made their 
indifferences impolitely explicit. 

Theoretically, the salesmen worked from nine to five, every day. He 
checked in at the New York office, and checked out again when his work 
was finished, making a daily report upon the interviews which he had 
perpetrated. There was no feasible way to determine the accuracy of the 
records he submitted. The salesman would report that he had called upon 
Dr. Rabinowitz at three o’clock, but unfortunately didn’t find him in, or 
else, that Dr. Rabinowitz couldn’t be persuaded to buy any bonds. In the 


meantime, the salesman, at three o’clock, might have been viewing the 
pictured adventures of Fatty and Mabel, or he might have been inviting his 
soul in Prospect Park. That’s the trouble with a drawing account, however 
small. 

Frank didn’t get into such habits all at once. He would work hard for 
days and days, particularly if he’d had a little luck. One month, he earned 
three hundred and fifty dollars. Most of this represented three transactions. 
The old lady who was his first customer bought some bonds, and another 
person who might just as well have been an old lady 


bought a few. The third commission represented a real sale. 

He would work hard and doggedly, sometimes, when he needed money 
badly, or when he was low in his mind, and disgusted with life and himself. 
Usually, at such periods, he didn’t do well, in spite of his efforts. One can’t 
go on forever saying to himself, “I wil/ be successful, I wi// make you take 
this bond, I wi// make you see that you’d lose money not buying it.” An 
overdetermined attitude seems to produce a certain amount of uneasiness in 
the timid buyer. Bonds apparently can’t be sold that way, any more than 
poker hands can be won through the mere exercise of the will-to-power. 

Frank had another sort of handicap. He couldn’t close. He made a good 
impression upon many people, and he knew his selling talk, but he was 
discursive at the wrong time, and specific when it was too early, or too late. 
No doubt, this defect was partly due to his inexperience. He knew he had it, 
and it worried him. 

Many a time, he wondered to himself what was the matter with him. He 
was getting a little older, and questions like that occur to everyone, in time. 

He was earnest, he was persistent; he had spells 


when sullenness and discontent would drive him, smarting, to the next 
house, and the next client. He still had some of the qualities that were his 
when he was a young kid; he could be polite, he could smile, and keep his 
thoughts, if any, to himself. His father was like that, too. 

The business wasn’t good for him morally, if that’s at all pertinent. It 
increased his disposition to cynicism, it led him away from sweetness and 
light. He grew to know, or to suspect, which arguments were specious, and 
which were valid, and he began to use them without discrimination, other 


than that they seemed to fit the case in hand. Sell the bond, sell the bond, 
that was the main thing. Tell him what he wants to believe, tell him 
whatever he’Il swallow, what’s the difference, so long as the sale is made. 
Can’t sell him? Oh, well, get out of here, make another call, see another 
man, can’t waste time here, forever. Another guy who won’t have money 
till 1926, but he’ll have plenty, then, and won’t that be just dandy. Listen to 
him, he says he’s got no cash, and he’s a dentist. 

He made several sales to women, entirely upon the basis of his 
appearance, and his manner, or the qualities which were within him, 
qualities that didn’t have anything to do with business, or getting 


on in the world. He might have made plenty of money selling vacuum 
cleaners. 

He walked a good deal—it saved time, and it was the only practicable 
means of covering territory for a man who had no automobile. Rainy days 
were bad. He’d slouch within the entrance to a store and gaze stolidly out at 
the black asphalt. Not a thing, all day. Now the rain, and a four-block 
journey to ring a doorbell, perhaps to get no answer. Or, if someone opens 
the door, presently out into the streets again, taking leave of resentment, of 
amused contempt, or hesitating pity, which is the worst of all. Seeing the 
turndown coming, and bracing to meet it. Smiling, then, and being polite. 
All right, then, thank you for your time, some other time, perhaps, yes, it’s 
a little wet, isn’t it? Grab the brief-case and go, and try another door. 

Not going to stop raining, today. Let’s look at this bird’s card. J. S. King. 
Teacher in the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. Must remember to call him 
Dr. King. Maybe he’d like that. Got to make two more calls today, or else 
fake the cards at the office 

“It rains in my heart, as it rains in the town.” Few bond salesmen ever 
heard that line; most of 


them would understand it. It’s a tough racket. They’re all tough rackets. 

Only one man ever became famous by banging at a strange door. That 
was Childe Roland. Probably what happened to him was plenty, after he 
blew his horn, but he left one for the book, anyhow. It’s not everyone who 
gets a break as good as that. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PRING came. The early crocuses, the first canaries. Bond business, 

how’s the bond business, Frankie? Oh, so-so. Two hundred bucks, in 
March. Bond market’s away off. Doesn’t hurt the mortgage-bond business 
much. Open the bungalow soon. That’ll be something. You said it. 

Tya-ta-ta! Trum, t-r-r-um! Trum, trum, ter-r-rum! And the bugle 
sounded, and the country called for Vol-un-teers. Make the world safe for 
Democracy, buddy. Give till it hurts. Send him away with a smile. If he 
never comes back, maybe it’ be too soon. 

Perhaps it was the posters showing sailors pulling away from torpedoed 
lifeboats that made Frank join the Navy. He was sent far away from 
lifeboats, at first. Pelham Bay was his first camp. If he’d only had a college 
education, they might have made an ensign out of him; they made ensigns 
out of some very strange people, up there. 

He wasn’t at Pelham Bay very long. They sent 


him to Section Base #6, at Bensonhurst, Long Island, where he was 
quartered in a building that had been, in less spacious times, the Hotel 
Lowry. A great old place it was, too, or so they say. If ghosts do walk, some 
jolly ones must have paraded in the corridors of that old hotel. 

In Bensonhurst, they put him in the guard company, which was a genial 
pleasantry practiced upon those who had enlisted with the idea of going to 
sea, by those who had not. The guard company watched the valuable 
barracks from four in the morning until eight. Then they had breakfast, and 
drilled from eight-thirty until twelve. From one o’clock to four, they hauled 
logs on the beach. At four, naturally, they got their guns and went on guard 
again, walking their posts in a million different manners. It was very good 
routine, as the vaudeville people say. Those who lived were ultimately sent 
to join the water-navy. 

The war started right there, so far as Frank was concerned. He wasn’t 
particularly interested in, killing Germans, but he’d have been delighted to 
fight a group consisting of coxswains, boatswains, jimmy-legs, broken- 
stripers, and other assorted officers of the Regular Navy. He despised them, 
and he hated them. 


Guard duty made him irritable, and it put his nerves on edge. They’d 
give him a rifle that was| loaded with blank cartridges, and he’d have to 
walk up and down for four hours. It was hard enough, for anybody; it was 
worse than a bore, for him. Four hours with his own thoughts was a long, 
long time, for him. 

After a month or two, they took thirty of the recruits, and brought them 
and their sea-bags to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, prank couldn’t believe it. 
Actually, they were going to put him on a ship at last. 

The ship was the U.S.S. Tingley, an old Spanish-American war 
destroyer. She was shaped like a cigar, and seemed to be built out of tin. 
The Tingley carried two torpedo tubes, but probably they wouldn’t have 
been necessary. If she had met any submarines, probably their commanders 
would have dropped dead from fright. She could make all of fifteen knots, 
and she rolled like an Atlantic City bus. 

Her two officers were old merchantmen, and they had some good ideas. 
When the ship tied up at a jetty, all hands went ashore, with the exception 
of one man, who stayed there because, so it was rumored, the skipper had 
heard there was a Navy 


regulation that somebody must be kept on the ship. Apparently, he had 
never heard of any other. Gambling went on at all times and there never 
were any inspections. The executive officer complained loudly because one 
of those Annapolis one-syllables made him buy a sword. The contempt of 
both officers for the Regular Navy was unbounded, and freely expressed. 
This point of view endeared them to Frank, at once. 

Submarines or no submarines, the U.S.S. Zingley stood out to sea, as the 
salty phrase is, with annoying regularity. She panted along behind the 
convoy, she zigzagged with the painful solemnity of an old elephant 
engaged in a circus trick. She had a fire, once, and the skipper all but killed 
the quartermaster for hoisting the distress signal. “The quack-flag! Pll 
quack-flag you, you dumb so-and-so. Don’t you know, when you run that 
up, any so-and-so that helps you can put in a claim for salvage?” 

At that, the skipper had a lot of good points. Tell him the name of his 
destination, he’d find it. That was more than could be said of a lot of the 
officers in the New Navy. If they lost the convoy, it made a difference, and 
it’s not so hard to lose the convoy. It’s foggy, really quite foggy, and the 
cold 


is sharp, too, even in May, and as for February or March, talk about 
pawnbroker’s signs Queer thing, the fog, how it settles down like 
death, and lasts as long as a harlot’s dream. Out in the muck, there’s a 
whistling buoy somewhere, screeching by spasms. Whoo-o00, whoo-oo, it 
keens away, nothing will stop it. Shoal water here, it says. Any fool would 
know that, from the ground-swell. The boys who get seasick don’t feel so 
good. “Relieve the wheel and lookout,” says the exec, and yawns. A man in 
a windproof that makes him look like a monk clambers up the mast. It’s 
Frank Carmody. He’s going up to do a two-hour trick for Democracy. 

It’s pitch-dark, and the mist is heavy. The Tingley is rolling through 
some new degrees. Up he goes, and stands on the cross-bar, and speaks to 
the old lookout. “Gees, it’s about time,” his shipmate says. “You'll like it. 
Any coffee in the galley?” 

“Try and find it,” says Frank, and climbs into the crow’s-nest. He has a 
pair of glasses suspended from his neck by a leather thong. They’re old 
glasses—there’s a date on them, 1879, and a French maker’s name. Some 
old sportsman lent them to the Navy. If he ever gets them back, he’s lucky. 

Frank’s up there, waiting, and watching. Waiting 


for what? Waiting for time to pass. Watching for what? Watching for 
unpleasant things to happen. With all this zigzagging, ships come too close. 
This is a slow convoy, or the Tingley wouldn’t be up among them. 

Nothing happens, and time does pass. “Break out the starboard watch,” 
says the exec. Up they come, stumbling, and groggy, and shaking the sleep 
out of their eyes. “Pretty soft, Carmody,” says the new lookout. Frank 
climbs down, reports in the pilot house, and five minutes later, he is fast 
asleep. He’s learned to sleep almost at will; so have all of them. The air in 
the foc’sle is pretty bad; that helps. There’s a blower that’s supposed to 
clear the air a little; 1t doesn’t work. 

Four hours on, four hours off, four hours on, four hours off, four 
It’s like that race, a thousand miles in a thousand hours, which is said to kill 
horses. 

Put back into port. It’s drizzling rain, the weather’s been bad, all this 
trip. Liberty tonight, pretty soft, get a bath and a shave, and go see Margie. 
Look, there’s a Limey, wigwagging from the lightship. Catch him, Joe. P- 


R-O-C-E-E-D T-O S-E-A A-T O-N-C-E, S-U-B-M-A—— That’s 
something, ain’t it? Proceed to sea at once. 


Can you feature that? Wonder they wouldn’t send some of their own 
comical dreadnaughts to sea at once. Submarines. Submarines. Ain’t been a 
submarine in these waters since the Deutschland. 

Tied up this time, all right. Got to go on the ways, fix that propeller. Oh, 
Frank, let’s promote us a liberty tonight, what d’ya say?—-Sailors hunt in 
couples. Frank’s partner was a college boy, then masquerading as a 
quartermaster. Together they sought girls, liquor, and card games. By this 
time, Frank had learned that two drinks of rye make the world look 
altogether different. 

Sometimes, when a new cruiser put into port, they would board her at 
nightfall, and invite themselves into one of the poker games, with that fine 
absence of self-consciousness that comes with wearing a uniform. The 
Navy is not usually considered a school of politeness, but it produces card- 
players whose manners are above reproach. A stranger in the game excites 
neither curiosity nor disrespect. He’s just another sailor, they’ve seen a 
million like him. Down he sits, and asks his few questions. How big is it? 
Two bits, O.K. Any royalties? Joker wild? A round and a round, or just 
draw? Jack-pots? Four-bits edge, O.K. 

Nobody pays any particular attention to him. 


He wouldn’t care if anyone did. He’s just a man in a work-jumper, or oil- 
stained dungarees. Maybe he’s out of the Asiatics, and has made liberties in 
Shanghai, or Tonquin. Maybe he’s done two-and-a-bit with Warden 
Osborne, up in Portsmouth jail. Nobody cares. He’s considerably less to 
them than Hecuba would be. They’ll take his money, if they can, or he’ll 
take theirs. Let him try to cheat, once, and he’ll run into lots of grief, 
whoever he is. 

He doesn’t cheat. He has his queer code of ethics. He’ll steal, but 
generally not from the man on his own ship. He’ll take money from 
women, yes, and throw it at them, too. He’s jealous of his rights; he hasn’t 
many. I rate this, I rate that, he’ll say, or, more probably, how do you rate 
that? He’s not a coward, but, then, few men are. 


There’s a Navy regulation which forbids the possession of a pair of dice. 
It doesn’t seem to apply to the destroyers. Gunboats go places, and their 
skippers are too busy to bother much about rules. There’s too much work to 
be done. It’s the boys on the battle-wagons that have the tough time. They 
live in a sea-bag; if they leave so much as a pair of shoes outside it, they 
lose the shoes, and probably, their liberty, besides. So, on pay-day, the poor 
unfortunates from these madhouses sneak 


over to the destroyers where everything’s cozy and homelike, and they’re 
shooting dice on the dining-room table. 

Frank did very well in the crap games. He had arrived at the stage where 
he could keep track of five side-bets, which is nigh to perfection in this 
melancholy art. Starting with eighteen dollars, when the dice were broken 
out, he might have forty by midnight or one o’clock, when the six or seven 
winners would be gathering the reins into their hands. By three o’clock, 
there would be three or four players left. The bet might be anything, five 
dollars, twenty-five dollars, fifty, sometimes. At last, two glassy-eyed 
young men with tired arms and rolls of dirty bills would face each other. 
Shoot twenty-five. Twenty-five, right. Seven. Shoot the fifty. Shoot, you’re 
faded. Eleven. Shoot the hundred. Time. Sure, what have you got? Eighty- 
five, six, seven Shoot eighty-five? Eighty-five, right; shoot, you’re 
faded. Three. That’s what I get for having my hand held up. Let it lie. 
Hundred and seventy, right. Six. Six my point. Eight. Under that’s my six. 
Sweet and pretty dice. Zen. Nine. Four. Come on, six. Eleven. Eight. Under 
that’s my six. Eleven. Whoo-oo, dice. Eight. Six. Then the shooter would 
straighten up, 


and look inquiringly at his opponent, who’d utter a few short words 
indicative of disgust, and one man would have most of the money on that 
ship, until next pay-day. He’d lend some of it, too, and what’s more, he’d 
get it back. 

Frank was one of these two finalists more than once, and, occasionally, 
he was the survivor. He had learned better than to keep his money in tin 
boxes; when he won a substantial sum, he’d send most of it home to his 
father, for safe-keeping. Soon he began to have a considerable balance at 


home—five or six hundred dollars—which is a good deal of money to 
accumulate out of thirty-eight a month. 

He had a tailor-made uniform, and he was one of the few seamen in the 
fleet who had two pairs of dress shoes. He was not one of those who spend 
the last fifteen minutes before going ashore looking feverishly for a clean 
undershirt. The author of the Blue-Jacket’s Manual would have approved of 
First-class Seaman Carmody. 

The sea itself didn’t fascinate him. It was monotonous and unpleasant 
most of the time—cold, and rain, and fog, and lurching swells, things to be 
greeted with a jeer and a curse. Sleet, and ice-cold lines, and winds that 
gave him a slight headache 


just over the eyes. Solitude, the solitude of the golf links, but under 
different weather conditions. All alone, up in the tiny crow’s-nest. All alone 
during anchor-watches in port. For all practical purposes, all alone at the 
steerman’s wheel, as it bucked and jammed in the lather of a heavy sea. 

Introspection and self-analysis were forced upon him. He hated such 
things, he resented them; thinking made him miserable. 

The North Atlantic is not insidious, it is not subtle, it does not say 
Perhaps, it says No, with the brutality of a clanging gong. Come on, if you 
think you’re lucky, it says. ’'ve seen you boys with the traveling feet 
before. You think it’s fun to travel, do you? Come see what I’ve got for 
you. 

Probably Frank thought he’d find glamour and adventure in going to 
sea. He didn’t find them. Danger was there, but it bore no bright face. There 
wasn’t any drama attaching to the cruise of the U.S.S. Tingley. That poor 
old veteran of a comic-opera war went wheezing through the swells, 
looking for a metaphysical submarine that never was there. Certainly, she 
didn’t meet any. She went bravely out with the convoy, but she couldn’t 
keep up with it. She never fired a shot, except in her trial trip, maybe, or at 
the targets in Guantanamo. 


All the crew might have stayed at home, for all the help they were in 
beating the Germans. They couldn’t help that. They were there, anyway. 
There weren’t three men on board who could have explained why they 
were there. Still, they hated those who hadn’t tried at all. They hated the 


ball-players, and the movie-actors, and the prize-fighters, and all the other 
professionally virile men, who managed to stay away. 

They were forever thinking of the end of the whole business, and what 
they’d do when it was over. It was always going to be something different, 
something they’d never done before. Lax as their discipline was, it irked 
them; they longed to be rid of it. 

Here’s Frank Carmody, up in the crow’s-nest. He’s wondering. He’s 
wondering whether the cards run in cycles, whether a man has so much 
good luck, so much bad, and if it comes in spells. For instance, he’s had a 
fine run of cards now, for two months, but he can’t do a thing with the dice. 
Then there’s the matter of kickers. Last night, he held up an ace with a pair 
of eights, and boosted before the draw. What did he pull in but an ace and 
an eight. Remarkable. Besides which, there was that pot where he stayed 
with the pair of 


fours after it had been kicked twice, and drew two more fours, against a pat 
flush and a man who drew a pair of deuces to three queens, and who 
thought it must be Christmas morning. What could Hoyle himself do 
against luck like that? On the other hand, he was laying three-to-two 
against nines and fives in that last crap game, and it put an awful crimp in 
his bank roll. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “that bet’s right. It’s got to be right. I'd lay it 
against the luckiest crap-shooter in the Lafayette Escadrille.” 

A man must have some principles. Wasn’t it Comte who said, “If the 
Chinese believed in God, they could conquer the world?” And who’d do 
the laundry work, then? 

Frank didn’t know whether he believed in God or not. Theology wasn’t 
a subject that he considered, very often. He had few political theories, and 
those were of the most general nature. Once in a while, the question, Where 
am I drifting, where am I going? presented itself to him, and he tried to 
forget about it. Perhaps it was just as well. 

He was a good lookout; his eyes were sharp; thirty-twenty eyes, the 
doctors said, when he enlisted. He could turn in a good trick at the wheel, 
too, but there were better helmsmen on his watch. 


“Hello, hello on the bridge,” he’d call, through the speaking tube. 
“Hello?” “Flashing light, broad on the port bow.” “O.K.” Then he’d settle 
down again, and wish he could smoke a cigarette. Flashing lights weren’t 
much, to him. The boys down in the pilot house could do the worrying 
about such things. 

“Hello, hello on the bridge.” “Hello?” “A trawler, two points off the 
starboard bow.” “O.K.” 

The trawler passed on, and out of the life of the U.S.S. Tingley. She 
happened to be the trawler Triumph; they found that out, afterwards. The 
Triumph wasn’t the Emden, of course, still, she did sink a lot of British 
fishermen. There were raiders, and, so some say, there really were 
submarines. It seems, also, that there was a war, though it happened a long 
while ago, and nobody seems to know what it was all about. It survives 
now, in a lot of serious new books and a lot of frivolous old songs. Take it 
all in all, the songs are the more amusing, and, perhaps, the more 
significant. There were songs about smiles “There are smiles that make 
you happy. There are smiles that make you blue,” and a sister-piece 
—‘T’m sorry, dear, so sorry, dear I’m sorry I made you cry.” There was a 
song concerning a girl named Katy, and another named 


Lulu who had a baby named Sunny Jim. There were songs concerning 
conveyances. “Oui, Oui, Pa-pa, out in ze motor-car, sit by ma-ma, and held 
ze hand,” and “Ill be waiting in a taxi, honey, better be ready about half- 
past eight.” There was another resurrected song about breaking the news to 
mother, which the boys in the training camps were requested to sing with 
their hats off. The Limeys had good songs, too, and they could sing them. 
“As I was walking down the street, a pretty girl I chanced to meet, Sa-mo- 
a, Sa-mo-a, I’d like to see Sa-mo-a.” “Ovah they-ah, o-vah they-ah, for the 
Yanks are coming (wh-ew!), The Yanks are coming (wh-ew!).” About that 
time, the Yanks usually would come, and there’d be no more singing, till 
the Marines arrived, or the M.P.’s. 

The songs survive. The bitterness does not, the animosity does not. It 
was a crazy war. Dumb people fought it, the smart ones stayed at home. 
Dumb doughboys in France put red flowers in their helmets and ran 
forward shouting to their deaths. Dumb German soldiers marched into the 
trenches singing, “Puppchen, du bist mein eigner Schatz,” which, freely 


translated is, “Doll-baby, my baby-doll, that’s you.” It’s a fine song, much 
better than “Deutschland tber alles.” 


And the veterans, who are getting gray, and fat, and bald, and who are 
married now, and settled down, and fighting a gallant battle with the coal 
bills, and the building and loan, what did they get out of it? Sixty dollars, 
and the secret of Ponce de Leon. Eternal youth is theirs. “Old soldiers never 
die, they only fade away.” And they never think of themselves as old 
soldiers; in their hearts, they believe they’re still the men they think they 
were, when they were twenty-one. 

There were casualties, in this more or less apocryphal war, too. For 
instance, there was Eddie. He died of the flu, down in Camp Gordon. Eddie 
liked liquor, and fighting, and fast girls. Never double-crossed a man, in his 
life, his right-cross was as good as Peter Maher’s. Wasn’t at all reliable, in 
his statements to women. Never made a joke in his life, or understood one. 
Took his board-money home on pay-day, and was out of the house ten 
minutes thereafter. Twenty-four years old, a hundred and eighty pounds. 
Went out like a light, when the flu hit him. What did his life mean, to 
anyone? What did it mean, to him? Rupert Brooke left a volume of poems 
behind him, and a portrait for sentimental girls to cherish. All Eddie left 
was a few I-beams and girders nicked by an acetylene torch. 


Then there was Frank Carmody, senior. He died the night of the false 
armistice. Heart disease, they said; it appeared that he’d had it for some 
time. He left forty thousand dollars’ worth of life insurance to Frank’s 
mother. He’d worked twenty-six years, to do just that. Got it all out of a 
brief-case, and a rate-book, and a pair of feet that didn’t mind long walks. 
He’d had good service from his heart, in his time. 

His father’s death shocked Frank, and, doubtless, it grieved him too, 
though he didn’t have much to say about it. At that time, it was only 
another trouble. He’d gotten himself into a little jam. 


CHAPTER XIV 


T is not natural for sailors to live alone, and the crew of the U.S.S. 

Tingley followed Navy tradition with the zeal of amateurs. They labored 
under difficulties, too, for the girls of the embarkation ports didn’t regard 
American or British seamen as pleasing novelties. Australians, on the other 
hand, with the funny little basketball pants, or naval aviators, in those nice 
green uniforms that never get dirty, or those who wore boots instead of 
puttees, could have their pick of the local beauty, such as it was. On the 
whole, naval aviators seemed to have the best time of all. Nobody ever saw 
one without a girl, and very few people ever saw any of them up in the air. 

There was a lot of love-making during the war, particularly in books. 
Many now believe that every brave young volunteer encountered love, 
every time he went on a forty-eight-hour leave. That’s really not so. Many 
were looking for it, and some of them found it, at least now and then. A few 
of 


these last, and some of the others, will never cease to brag about it. The 
world was, for a time, an aggregation of old-fashioned traveling salesmen, 
and many a gaudy lie was told. Stunning women, so it seemed, could be 
met at nine-thirty in the morning about a block from the navy-yard gate. 
Yeah, carrying a bucket, some jealous listener would say, still, he might 
believe it. Women of great loveliness paraded Great George Street, too, or 
were to be found at the Rex Dance Hall, or in Foo Young Dan’s Restaurant. 
A store which in the States would have been the five-and-ten also had its 
adherents; good hunting was there, they said. “And she said to me, Oh, 
gawd, I love the firemen. Those boys with the red stripe on their arm. And 
me in Smitty’s jumper, what a break, huh?” “And she made me leave her a 
couple of squares from the house, because she was afraid her husband 
——” “Yeah, you wanta look out, he gets off the garbage wagon at six 
o’clock. I know that dame. She got two teeth. She only loves her friends, 
but she ain’t got no enemies.” “And she wanted to give me a wrist-watch, 
can you feature that?” 

Some of it must have been true; it couldn’t all have been wish- 
fulfillments. 


Frank was catholic in his tastes, and he, too, had 


his friends along Great George Street and elsewhere. He left sweethearts in 
Greenpoint, in Bath Beach, in St. Johns, and Halifax, and Sydney, and a 
few other ports along the Canadian coast. After his ship had gone away, 
they’d write him a letter or two, and wait in vain for a reply. It wasn’t that 
he’d forgotten them completely. He hated letter-writing. He’d use a post- 
card, if he could; all his few letters were stiff and self-conscious. 

One Sunday afternoon, the mail orderly invited him to a picnic. 
Everybody envied this man; whenever there was dirty work to be done in 
port, he picked up the mail bag, and he didn’t come back till 1t was all over. 
He was quite gifted at picking up girls, too. These were nice kids, he said, 
there ‘wouldn’t be any rough-stuff. This was in the nature of a warning, 
rather than a guarantee. O.K., said Frank, who might have shrugged his 
shoulders, only that wasn’t the way he responded to invitations. He’d been 
meaning to sleep, that afternoon. 

At the picnic, there were seven or eight girls, three English sailors, a 
Canadian who was too smart to fight—there were three or four who didn’t 
get killed with the Princess Pats—Frank and his friend from the Tingley, 
and two hungry gobs from the 


USS. S.C. 41144. For that matter, all the sailors were relieved to see that the 
girls were carrying nice big baskets and packages. 

The party was decorous enough, as picnics go, except that during a lull 
in the games of tag, a couple of frolicsome and more homely girls began to 
put grass down the necks of the sailors, with attendant horse-play by the 
flattered recipients of their attentions. Upon the approach of one of these 
meenads, Frank fled to the protection of a small young thing who was 
watching the festivities with disdainful eyes. 

“Lady, don’t let them, please,” he said. 

She glanced up at him, and said nothing. Thus encouraged, he sat down 
beside her. She wasn’t the worst-looking girl there; he’d noticed that. 

“How do you know you’re safe here?” she plucked a handful of grass, 
meditatively. 

“Well,” said Frank, “you’re not so big. I think I could manage you. 
Besides, I think maybe it’d be more fun, in your case.” 


The other girls by this time were pursuing a less reluctant victim. The 
little girl smiled up at him. 

“T don’t have to consider that flattery, do I?” 

“Tl say you don’t.” 

“What would you do, if I threw this?” 


“Try it, and see.” 

“Well, what would you do?” 

“Well, I’d try to do whatever I thought you expected.” 

“And what do you think that would be?” 

“Well, I might try picking you up under one arm, and carrying you to a 
quiet place, and———” 

“You needn’t go on. You aren’t even original.” 

“And kiss you.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s all. You started out just like Ethel M. Dell.” 

“Over my head.” 

“Oh, she writes lovely books. All about great, strong, silent men. Like 
you.” 

“Well, you’re only about pint-size, yourself. And can I help it, if I’m 
silent? I haff only bin in ziss coun-tree since ze var, and How I loff your 
von-der-ful coun-tree.” 

“It’s about time you Yanks came to see it.” 

“Oh, is that so? Let me tell you one thing. We’re only in this war 
because France is in it. And you’re only in it because you can’t help 
yourself.” 

“Let’s fight.” 

“Let’s not. By and by, there will be eats, and I’d a lot rather sit beside 
you and eat than——” 

“Than not eat.” 


“You said it. I don’t know whether I’ll be able to eat, or not, what with 
your beautiful eyes and so on alongside of me, but maybe I will. They’re 
not bad eyes at that, either of them.” 

“Oh, no?” 

“No.” 


“You'll find out how bad they can be, if you’re not careful—I’ve got a 
brother, in the Royal Engineers. He was in the Mons show. He’s been in 
Battersea, Battersea Hospital, ever since. Do you know how long ago that 
is? I don’t suppose you know even that.” 

“No, I don’t. I—you know—I don’t read the papers much. About that 
stuff, that is. I’ve heard about the Angel of Mons, and so on.” 

“Yes, and it’s true. An angel did come. It did. And it led those men. 
Suppose my brother does die, there’s nothing in the world that can take that 
away from him. He saw an angel, in the sky. His back’s in a cast. He—he’s 
paralyzed.” 

“Gee. That’s tough.” 

“All you Yanks believe in is dollars, all of you.” 

“Listen, kid. That’s crazy talk. You see that fellow over there? That guy 
is off my ship. Well, he’s worth about a million bucks, and he used to be a 
sophomore at Yale College. That’s like Oxford, see, 


only it costs more. He could have had an officer’s job, behind a desk, in 
Washington, dead easy. Instead of that, he comes out here, and gets seasick 
every time we clear the harbor.” 

The hero in question was teaching one of the grass-throwers the quaint 
old American game of mumblety-peg, at that moment. 

“H’m. He’s got curly hair.” 

“How do you like my hair? It’s nice and straight, and it’s all mine too, 
every bit of it.” 

“Do you like mine? I had it bobbed last week. The family were ready to 

“Oh, yes, I know. It used to come down to your waist.” 

“Tt did not. Whatever are you talking about?” 

“Well, it’s not so far, to your waist.” 

“It’s further than you’ ll ever get, Yank.” 

“Ts that so? Time’|l tell. By the way, my name isn’t Yank. It rhymes with 
Yank. Frank. Easy to remember. See? Yank, Frank. How’d you like it if I 
started in calling you Limey? What is your name, anyway?” 

“My name is Carlin.” 

“Well, that’s pretty. Hello, Carlin.” 

“Miss Carlin. Joyce Carlin.” 


“Oh, Joyce. Hello, Joyce. After the moving picture actress, Alice Joyce.” 

“Never heard of her.” 

“T’ll take you, some evening. Terrible not to know who your namesake 

She looked at him. “Should you like to?” 

“To what?” 

“Take me to the pictures, some evening?” 

“What is this, the big scene? The grand throw-down, huh? Is that it? Pll 
bite. Sure I’d like to. Let’s see. We’re shoving off again, tomorrow. Ought 
to be in port again by Thursday. I ought to rate a liberty Friday night. What 
do you say?” 

“Yes, Pll go. Pd love to go.” 

“Well, now. That’s something, ain’t it? You got nothing on me, either, 
what do you think of that? I’m awful glad I came to this picnic, no 
fooling.” 

“You only came for the food. Didn’t you tell me that?” 

“Oh, that was a long time ago,” said Frank. 

Later on, he walked home with her. Her house was in a quiet, shabby 
street, and she told him he might call there for her, on Friday evening. 

“I’m not ashamed of you, if you are a sailor,” she said. 


1S. 


“Well, now, ain’t that nice of you?” said Frank, but he had the grace to 
be sorry immediately thereafter. In those seaport towns, it was a little like 
being a ragman, or a coal heaver. 

“Say, listen, Joyce.” 

“Yes?” 

“Here’s for not throwing that grass.” He kissed her quickly. 

“Oh,” she said, and blushed. Frank watched her with a joy of a 
connoisseur. It was so long since he’d kissed a girl who blushed. Julia 
Camac probably was the last one. 

He waited for a reproach. Instead, she gave his arm a little squeeze, and 
ran into the hallway. “Good night,” she called, in a voice that might have 
belonged to the girl on the celebrated Grecian urn. And Frank went back to 
his ship feeling as if he’d had a couple of Martinis and was just waiting for 
the oysters. 

Friday night came marching along. Joyce was radiant in her best dress, 
and there never was a moving picture quite so good, again, for her, though 


she didn’t see more than a third of it. 
She was eighteen, and she was employed as a clerk in a big bookstore 
that had a circulating library. When her duties permitted, she read, and 


she was a living example of the sort of education to be gained by 
unwavering attention to fiction. 

She had acquired what is regarded in English-speaking countries as the 
Continental tolerance. Love was supreme. Men had mistresses, but they 
always had one great love. She wasn’t aware that there are men who never 
have had even a mistress. 

Love and its vicissitudes occupied her thoughts almost exclusively. She 
was constantly making little tentative advances into the practical field in 
which she had read so much theory, just as a kitten puts out an experimental 
paw. As Frank explained it to himself, he had Joyce all doped out. She was 
a wisecracker. An English wisecracker, oh, yes, indeed, they have them. 
Human nature doesn’t vary much, whatever may be said of the intellect. 

Soon he was kissing Joyce with increasing regularity, and by and by, he 
was taking her for walks, instead of to the movies. There isn’t much that’s 
new about the technique of seduction, and if there were, Frank wouldn’t 
have been the man to find it. Before six weeks were over, Joyce was his as 
completely as if she had been a heroine of Marcel Prévost’s. And in six 
weeks more, she made to him that disclosure which always comes as so 
complete a surprise to the inattentive husbands of literature. 


There were no hysterics about it, no hesitations. She told him, and 
looked at him. He got white, and said nothing, for a moment; then he 
grinned. 

“O.K., Joyce,” he said. “O.K. Don’t get scared,, honey. We’ll get 
married right away.” 

“You don’t have to, Frank,” she said, and her lip trembled. 

“What do you mean? Don’t talk foolish. I—I love you, honey. I’m sorry 
now I—I didn’t ask you, long ago.” 

“Tm not. I’m not. I’m glad I came to you—as I did.” 

“Why, sure. It’s more natural, that way. Look, Joyce. What church do 
you go to? 

She told him. 


“Want to be married in a church, or how? It’s all the same, to me.” 

“My mother’d rather-——” 

“Let’s see. This is Tuesday. How about Thursday?” 

“It’s awfully—soon, Frank.” 

He didn’t smile. “The sooner the better, honey. Thursday, or else 
Saturday. Look, it’ll be lots better, than all this sneaking around. What do 
you say? Huh?” 

“T never felt—sneaking—about it, Frank.” 


“No. I know that, babe.—I don’t know. It’s all funny business, all this 
stuff, Joyce. I—it makes you feel like a bum.” 

“That’s—that’s ridiculous. It was just as much my responsibility, as 
yours. It wasn’t anything but beautiful, ever. I—if you—want to forget 
about all this——” 

“Yeah? A fat chance. What do you think I am? I don’t savvy this stuff, 
see? I know one thing, dead sure. We’re going to get married, right away.” 

“You’re always—awrfully sweet, Frank.” 

“Yeah, I’m noted for it. I don’t get tired of you, so fast, either. For such a 
little shrimp, you’re not so bad, are you?” 

“You’re sure you—you want to—to marry me, Frank?” 

“Well, for the love of Mike. What do you want me to do, write you a 
letter about it? Listen, you. When I get tired of you, Pll let you know.” 

“Will you, Frank? Promise?” 

“Hope to kiss a pig. And when you get tired of me, you better keep your 
mouth shut about it, because I got a worse temper than any of those guys in 
those books you read. Something I want to tell you. The street I live on, the 
further down 


you go, the tougher it gets. I live in the last house, in the cellar.” 

“Frank, I—think you could have any girl in the world.” 

“Oh, not a doubt about it. As near as I remember, it’s either a hundred 
and fifty-one, or a hundred and fifty-two, I asked to marry me. I'll look it 
up, when I get home. Most of them were white girls, too. Well, anyhow, 
some had one excuse, some had another. You’re the first one that seemed 
reasonable about it. Now, I’m getting darn tired of it. I’m twenty-four years 


old, and I’m getting married, next Saturday night. I’m asking you, first, 
because you’re here. Speak up. Yes, or no? I got a good long waiting list.” 

“T’ll scratch their eyes out.” 

“You and who else?—-Look, Joyce. If this was the first time I ever saw 
you, and I—I knew as much about you as I do now, I’d be asking you to 
marry me. Don’t you think I wouldn’t.” 

“Tl do anything you ever want me to do.” 

“You will? Listen. Stand the two-to-four watch for me tomorrow night, 
will you?” 

“T wish I could.” 

“Yeah, there’d be a lot of watching done, with you up there, wouldn’t 
there?” 


“Can’t you get ashore, tomorrow night?” 

“Well, they ain’t tried locking us in, yet.” 

Thursday night, they went to the movies, like any other engaged couple, 
and then they stole down to the water’s edge, and sat and watched the ships 
swinging slowly, as the tide lifted. 

“Frank, there’s something I want to tell you,” she said. 

Frank looked at her. “Tell it to the Marines,” he said. “Whose girl are 
you? Huh?” 

“No, I want to tell you this, or to ask you, rather.” 

“Oh, forget it. Whatever it is. It’s too nice a night.” 

“Frank, can you—can you really tell, if a girl’s been—been good?” 

“Sometimes, honey. Not all the time. That’s— that’s not something I 
know too much about, to tell you the truth—you can generally tell, if a 
girl’s been around, a lot—I know you hadn’t.” 

“T never was around, at all, Frank.—I’d never even kissed a man, before 
you. I'd been kissed, of course.” 

He was silent. 

‘““You—you believe me, don’t you, Frank?” 

“T believe you, honey.” 


“It—doesn’t seem to be—very important, to me. Men are funny, about 
it.” 
“Yeah.” 


“T wouldn’t tell you, before. I didn’t want to hold you, with that. It’s 
about—about the only wedding present I’m bringing you, Frank.” 

“You think it is?” he said. “I—I—I guess it’s not the only wedding 
present you’re bringing me. If you were one of the regulars along Prince 
Street, ?'d want you anyway, kid.” 

“IT know you would.” 

They were silent. They could hear the water lapping at the spiles. Out in 
the stream, the vessels had ceased to swing. The tide was almost in. 

He shook his head; his shoulders twitched. “Br-r-r,” he said. 

“What’s the matter, Frank? Is it too cold here?” 

“No. I was just thinking about something.—Listen here, you. I’m going 
to take good care of you. You hear me?” 

“Oh, Frank, my dear,” she said, and snuggled close to him. 

She didn’t know that he was thinking that he’d done something that was 
hard luck, hard luck. He’d never dreamed of doing anything like that. There 
hadn’t been any reluctances in her surrender. She 


was young, and brave; she’d read too many books. He’d seen too many 
movies. 

On Saturday evening, they were married. Most of the crew of the 
Tingley were in church, some of them for the first time in years. Charles 
Simmons, formerly of Yale, was best man; he had washed his uniform in 
gasoline, in honor of the occasion. The wedding party went to Joyce’s 
house, where the festivities were heightened by Frank’s shipmates sending 
out for Scotch, two quarts at a time, the expenses being defrayed by 
popular subscription. Whatever Joyce’s mother may have thought about it 
all, she kept her conclusions tactfully to herself. It was noticed that she 
cried a good deal, during the ceremony, but surely, the bride’s mother has 
that privilege. 


CHAPTER XV 


LL this occurred in the September of 1918. The Zingley was laid up, 
A then, practically speaking; planes were doing most of the convoy 
duty. The destroyers were patrolling, merely as a matter of routine, but the 
trips were short, and duller than ever. There was a feeling of listlessness, in 
the fleet. Winter was coming on, and there seemed to be no prospect that 
the war would ever end. 

Grave and preoccupied, Frank would go about his work on the ship like 
a man in a dream. His companions would crack a rough joke or two, and 
he’d grin politely, and answer them with the ribaldry that seemed 
appropriate; then he’d slip back again to his thoughts and his worries. 

He made up his mind that come what might, he’d get Joyce off to the 
States in the course of a few months. That was as far as his plans carried 
him. He didn’t want to send her to his own people, and there were obvious 
objections to her staying very long with her own. If he had to, he’d send her 


to his mother, in New York, but he didn’t want to do that. She’d be a 
stranger there, and it might be awkward for her. 

Joyce seemed to be facing the future with untroubled eyes. She hadn’t 
given up her bookstore job. What would she do with herself all day, she 
said. Doubtless she was worried about Frank, when the Tingley went to sea; 
she didn’t spoil his night ashore by telling him her fears. 

Her confidence in him was absolute; she had the blind, brave faith of a 
bride. It embarrassed him, it made him abashed and ashamed. He wasn’t 
used to serving as a model for anyone. 

It was just as well that she didn’t know that he’d have married any 
sweetheart who came to him in a like difficulty. It just hadn’t happened to 
him, before. He didn’t have much of a code, but he wasn’t without 
principles. 

Certainly he was fond of Joyce, but so was he fond of all his girls. It 
wasn’t a devastating, soul-searing sort of fondness. He wasn’t madly in 
love with any woman, then, or ever; perhaps it wasn’t in him to be. He 
might have done all sorts of foolish things, for his lady-loves. He might 


even have died for them, but then, he’d have thrown his life away, lightly 
and casually, for a thousand things, 


and so will any man. Death is important only to moralists. 

Up to that Thursday night before his wedding, it had never occurred to 
him that he had been Joyce’s first lover. It shocked him, to hear it. He 
believed it at once. He never altered his belief, afterwards. Kneeling with 
her, before the altar, he was thinking about it, and fear clutched at his heart. 
Hard luck, hard luck. Fast girls didn’t matter, but girls like this one, that 
was a different thing. Maybe, if you married them, it took the curse off. 

There was Joyce, beside him, who never could have understood any 
such fear as that. They were promising to live together, to comfort one 
another, to share each other’s joys and woes. She’d have laughed at him, 
for his superstition; perhaps she’d have been indignant about it. 

She had her own hallucinations. She thought him the most wonderful 
man in the world. The most capable man, and the most graceful, the 
tenderest, and the most kind. A word in the service came to her, from a 
great distance “The mercy of Almighty God.” Suddenly, she knew 
what that meant, or so she thought. 

She wasn’t the only one who took that marriage seriously. Frank would 
be swinging in a cradle made of two ropes and a plank, and painting the 


sides of the U. S. S. Tingley the well-known battleship gray, and all the time 
he’d be thinking, and wondering, and worrying. What am I going to do, 
about this? he’d say to himself, as he made his rounds during the watches 
in port, absently shifting the fenders against the scrunching jetty. She’s a 
good kid, she rates a good break, he’d say. 

Maybe it’d be better for her if he just went over the side, into the drink, 
the next time the ship went to sea. She’d have ten thousand of insurance, 
then, anyway. It could be managed, and nobody’d be any the wiser. His 
shipmates’d keep their mouths shut, anyhow. It’d give her and the kid a 
chance. No, that wouldn’t do, either. She’d probably kill herself, or she’d 
die having the kid, or something. 

Maybe he’d just jump the ship for good, and they’d take their chances, 
together. There were plenty of deserters. He knew a town, a coal-town, 


where there were lots of them. It was pretty risky, though. Probably Joyce 
wouldn’t stand for it, either. 

It was pretty soft for those Limeys, over .at Mons. He’d thought about 
that, plenty of times, since Joyce had told him. They looked up, and saw an 
angel in the sky. Come on, boys, the angel said. They’re over here; come 
get them. 


Maybe it was an angel, maybe not. What difference did it make, so long 
as they found out what to do? If you only knew what to do, it wouldn’t be 
so bad. Instead of that, you kept thinking and thinking and what did it get 
you? Not a thing. The god-dam Navy drive you nuts, anyhow 

The dice were turning, at least. He took forty-five dollars out of the first 
crap game after he was married. He might have had more, but he was being 
careful. He might need that money, some fine day soon. Bet ’em wrong— 
that was the way they were. Wrong, wrong, all the time wrong. The dice 
were cold; so were the days. 

Then a big destroyer, a real destroyer, made port, and the crew staged a 
regular crap game, in the back room of a black-and-tan dive. Frank came 
away with two hundred and ninety dollars profit, and he was a long way 
from being the big winner, at that. 

Then, in November, came the only thing that was as funny as the war— 
the Armistice. Like everyone else in the service, Frank thought the 
Armistice was an event prepared exclusively for him by a beneficent if not 
an omnipotent Providence, and he greeted the announcement of it with a 
volley of ecstatic curses. 


They were out at sea, and got word of it over the radio. They couldn’t 
make port fast enough; it took them three days, but they came in tooting the 
whistles and making more fuss than the Admiral’s barge. It was drizzling 
rain as usual. There stood Joyce, on the jetty, waving to them. Frank was 
out on the pier, almost before they got the bowline fast. 

“Hey, you,” he said, and grabbed her. “What you trying to do, get 
pneumonia? You go on home. I’ll be up, pretty soon. You been here long?” 

“Well, I was here yesterday, and for a while this morning. It hasn’t been 
raining long, Frank, truly———Oh, Frank! Frank!” 

“Yeah, it’s the break, kid, all right.” 


“T hope it is. I gave up my position, yesterday.” 

“That a kid.” 

“T had to do something, Frank.” 

“Listen, you go home and change your clothes, do you hear? You little 
cuckoo, you—serves me right, for marrying a dumb Limey.” 

“Ooh, what a beard you have. Don’t you ever shave?” 

He gave her a little push. “You go on home, if you know what’s good for 
you. Pll be up soon.” 

“You better had.” 

He stood there, looking after her, grinning, and 


telling himself that he wouldn’t change places with the Prince of Wales. 

He heard plenty, afterwards, about the things that happened on Armistice 
night, while they were at sea. He had his own celebration; he never forgot 
it. He’d hustled down to the Y. M. C. A. for a bath, and he’d squandered a 
dollar in a barber’s chair, and he’d gone around to Joyce’s house, and there 
was a big dinner waiting for him. Then Joyce came and sat on his knee. 
“Listen to the rain,” she said. “Swell, ain’t it?” he said, and they laughed 
and were silent. Probably he never spent a happier night than that. 

All the crew of the Tingley were happy. The war was over, everything 
was going to be different. Cold didn’t matter, now, or fog, or rain; Nothing 
mattered. No one was grumbling, feuds were forgotten. They’d even turn 
to, in the mornings, to wash the ship down, without complaining, and they 
were pleasant to the radio operators, and the foc’sle and the black gang 
began to get along without quarrels. 

About the middle of December, word came to the commanders of patrol 
boats that they were to release a portion of their crews, and to send them by 
transport to Boston. The skipper lined his men 


up, and read this order to them. He was going to send the married men and 
the college boys home, he said. 

That night, Frank made another good liberty. He and Joyce went to the 
movies, and talked things over. 

“Now, look, Joyce. Here. I got three hundred bucks.” 

“Ooh. Where’d you get it?” said Joyce. 


“T been saving it. Now, I got six hundred more, in New York. [ll get it 
for you. They’re going to send us to Boston. Want to go to Boston, huh?” 

“Yes, of course.—I won’t need that much, Frank. I’ve got a little money, 
myself. I—I’ve been saving it, too.” 

“Oh, yeah?” He laughed. “Well, take it, and buy yourself some clothes. 
Pll get you the six hundred, and then we’ll go, huh?” 

“No, save that. I—you—you’ll be there, to meet me, won’t you, Frank?” 

“TI wouldn’t be a bit surprised,” he said, and grinned. “Only, maybe it’ll 
be three or four weeks before we’re discharged. Would you rather wait 
here, till then?” 

“No. I’d rather go as soon as your ship leaves.” 

“Afraid you’ll lose me, huh?” 


“You know whether I am or not. Although, if it ever should come to that 

“It won’t ever come to that, kid.” 

“No,” said Joyce. “Still, if it ever did, I’'d want you to come and tell 
me.” 

“Like—uh— bet it’d be good news for you. Huh?” 

“T believe I’d kill myself,” said Joyce, contentedly. “But that’d be quite 
all right.” 

“Sure. That’d be swell. I’m glad you’re not going to make any trouble, 
for me. So you’re not scared, to go to Boston all by yourself, huh?” 

“No. Why should I be?” 

“You know, there’s times I’m glad I married you,” he said. 

Frank left for Boston on the eighteenth of December, aboard a converted 
Russian transport called the Rogway. After the Tingley, the Rogway was 
like one of those canal boats with flowers planted around her. What a nice 
trip that was, the veterans lying so snug and quiet in the smoke-filled foc- 
sle, and listening to the changing of the watch, and the bells. No more 
watches for the returned men, never any more. The drowsy veterans would 
wriggle in content, as they heard the new watch being called. “Now, then, 
sailor, hit the deck.” 


Grunts in reply, and references to various Biblical personages. From one of 
the fortunate argonauts, “You'll like it, buddy,” and from another “What do 


you say, sailor?”—which is another sarcastic question from the seaman’s 
catechism. 

Frank was formally discharged from the Navy December 31, 1918. New 
Year’s Day, he got pleasantly intoxicated, and went to see two vaudeville 
shows. He was quite sober to meet Joyce, when she arrived on the 
Aquitania, three days later. 

“Nice trip?” he asked, presently. 

“Dreadful—Ooh, how nice you look, Frank.” 

“Yeah?—You got all the good-looks, in this family. So you had a rough 
trip, huh? We convoyed her, once. I remember seeing little kids up on deck, 
in swings, and we were rigging up a line to hold on to, on our ship.” 

“Well, I was very ill.” 

“Poor babe. You certainly don’t look it.” 

“Oh, I’m all well, now. I’m never going back.” 

“You said it. You never are.—Look, Joyce. What’ll we do, go over to my 
hotel?” 

“Frank, I—I—Could we stop, for a cup of coffee?” 

“Holy smoke. Ill say we can. You poor kid, you hungry, huh?” 


“I—T’ ve been afraid to eat very much.” 

“Judas. I'll buy you the best breakfast you ever had. Come on in, here.” 

“T love breakfast,” she said, by and by. 

“It?d do anybody good, to see you eat.” He winked at her, and rolled his 
cigar in his mouth. “Funny, I don’t feel as if I was out with my own wife, at 
all.” 

She laughed. “Isn’t that nice?” she said. 

“You tell °em.—Look, Joyce. Where do we go from here?” 

“Why—I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“You wouldn’t. Say, you got good ideas, kid. What difference does it 
make, where we go?” 

“You—you’re employed, aren’t you? Can you get your old place back?” 

“God forbid,” he said, darkly. “Not if I see them first, I won’t.” 

“You were selling something, weren’t you?” 

“Yes. Once in a while, I was.” 

“Well, salesmen can always find work. Can’t they?” 

“Well, I never starved a winter yet. We still got a few bucks.” 


“Oh. That reminds me. Here. Here’s the money you gave me. I—I had to 
spend some of it. Not very much.” 


“My gosh. How much is there?” 

“Eight hundred and twenty-seven dollars. Frank—I had to spend some 
of it.” 

“Holy gee. We’re millionaires. Here. You keep this.” 

“Oh, no. You keep it—I don’t like to carry so much money, Frank.” 

“O.K. Well. We got a thousand bucks, that’s entirely different. This is 
pretty soft, this is. Now, all I got to do is get a job. We’ll make out, O.K. 
Don’t you worry.” 

“Do I look worried?” 

“Oh, you’re like all the rest of the Limeys. You’re too dumb to worry.” 

“You'll do the worrying, for me. Won’t you?” 

“Yeah, I wouldn’t be surprised.” 

“Maybe I could get something to do, Frank.” 

“You? You got something to do,” he said, and touched her hand. “You 
feeling all right, honey?” 

“Oh. Yes, truly, Frank. I was ill, on the ship, but that isn’t anything.” 

“No fooling?” 

“Hope to kiss a pig.” 

“Huh?” 

She put a hand on her hip. “You heard me,” she said. 


He laughed. “Huh. You been going around with sailors, huh?—You 
know, I think maybe I’Il be able to make something out of you, at that.” 

“Well see, by March.” 

“What? Ooh, you tough kid, wisecracking again, huh?—I’m certainly 
glad I got you where I can keep an eye on you.” 

“Maybe it’s just as well.—It bothers you a lot, doesn’t it?” 

“Can’t sleep nights. Listen, did I ever show you my card-index? I must 
remember to do that, some time. Starts with Ada, and ends with Yetta.” 

“It does not. It ends with Joyce.” 

“Who told you? Maybe you’re right, at that. Say, look here, you. You’re 
supposed to be doping things out, and we sit here, chewing the fat.” 


“T always knew I'd like a big, strong, silent 
you’re not at home, now.” 

“Soon be home. Look, Joyce. What do you say we go to New York, 
huh? The only street I know in this town is Scollay Square. It ought to be 
easy to get a job in New York, right now.” 

“T don’t care where we go, Frank. I told you that. Anywhere. It doesn’t 
matter.” 

“All right. We'll go back to New York, then.” 


Now, behave, Frank, 


CHAPTER XVI 


OBS weren’t so hard to get, in New York, right after the Armistice. The 

first fine patriotic flush hadn’t jaundiced, and plenty of people were 
ready to employ an ex-soldier or sailor, particularly if he’d had a little 
selling experience. 

So Frank, with his honorable discharge, and his healthy color, and his 
eighty-dollar suit of clothes, was hired almost immediately by a Forty-first 
Street real estate firm. It wasn’t bad, at all—a hundred and twenty-five a 
month drawing account, to be balanced against commissions, and the real 
estate market, so it seemed, was booming. 

He made two leases and a small sale, the first month, all of which came 
to a hundred and twenty dollars. The second month, he made nothing, 
nothing whatever. They had about eight hundred dollars in the bank, and 
Frank knew where a lot of that was going to be spent, pretty soon. They had 
taken a tiny apartment, near his people, and they found that living cost a 
good deal. It wasn’t a problem 


that had previously engrossed Frank’s attention. 

March 2 he sold No. 1262 West 128th Street, for sixty thousand dollars. 
His commission was five hundred and forty dollars. March 5, he sold what 
is known in the trade as a cold-water walk-up, on 130th Street, near 
Columbus Avenue, for forty-two thousand, five hundred. Tired of this waste 
of time, he went downtown and sold Mr. F. Brown a loft-building on lower 
Fifth Avenue, for a little less than two hundred thousand. 

His income during the first two weeks of March was over twenty-five 
hundred dollars. He was bewildered and overjoyed. He’d found the right 
line at last, he told himself. 

Joyce had a private room, at the hospital, and twenty or twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of roses every day. Frank’s mother was spending most of her 
time there, and the nurses and the doctors must have thought her a good 
deal of a nuisance. She didn’t seem to mind. Frank called up, or ran in for a 
few minutes, every now and then. He was pale and tired-looking. He was 
very busy trying to put over a little deal with Mr. Ginsberg for a four 


hundred thousand dollar piece on Worth Street, and another with Mr. Cohen 
for a hundred and ninety-five 


thousand, five hundred, only there was a twenty-year lease, with option to 
renew—there’s always some little thing like that, in the real estate business. 
Also, he had a purchaser for a one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollar 
apartment in Yorkville; the only thing that was holding up the sale was that 
the buyer couldn’t, at the moment, put more than about eight thousand cash 
into it. 

It was a blessing for him that he was so busy. Those first few nights after 
Joyce left, he couldn’t sleep, and he was tired, too. Days weren’t so bad. He 
could always think of someone to see. The market really was stirring, after 
its long rest. No proposition was too impossible, or too fantastic. Prices 
were rising, trading was active. A man with eight thousand cash wasn’t to 
be despised; he might be a millionaire tomorrow. 

Their son was born March 23, 1919. He weighed seven pounds and 
three ounces. They couldn’t locate Frank, at once. His office tried half-a- 
dozen places, before they got him. 

Breathless, and sweating, he went tearing up the steps of the hospital. A 
nurse smiled at him. 

“You can’t go up, just yet, Mr. Carmody,” she said. “Want to see him?” 

Frank gulped. “Is she—is my wife O.K.?” 


“Fine. You can see her, in a minute. Wait here.” 

She came back, and put a little bundle in his arms. 

“Ts this—is this him?” he said. 

The nurse laughed, and Frank stared down at his son. 

“What do you know about that?” he said. “What do you know about 
that, huh?” 

Another nurse came downstairs. “Mr. Carmody?” she said. “You can go 
up, now, for five minutes.” 

He started forward. “Here, Pll take him,” she said. “Ill be in, in five 
minutes, and chase you out.” 

Then he was going inside a white doorway 

It seemed almost at once that the nurse was back again. 


“O.K.,” he said. “O.K. Just going. Listen, Joyce. Almost forgot.” He 
tossed a little box to her. “It’s from Mr. Ginsberg, only he don’t know tt. It’s 
—what do you think?—1it’s an engagement ring from Mr. Ginsberg. I sold 
him his damn four hundred thousand dollar piece, this morning. I had to do 
something. Judas, I pretty near been in the bug-house, last couple of days.” 

“You'll be back soon, Frank.” 


“T hope to tell you.” 

“Isn’t he darling, Frank?” 

“You said it. So long, honey. Be a good girl, now. Take care of yourself.” 

He stumbled out into the corridor, and down the stairs, and sat down in 
the reception room. By and by, Joyce’s nurse came in. 

“You still here?” she said. “Haven’t you made trouble enough, for one 
day?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Bringing a two-carat ring in here, and getting your poor wife all upset. 
You’re not Jewish, are you?” 

“No.” 

“The Jews do that, sometimes. When they have a boy, they’ve got to 
rush right out, and buy jewelry.” 

“T didn’t know anything about it. I bought it this morning. I—I had a 
good break, this morning, and I bought it.” 

“You don’t know what a good break you got, this morning. That wife of 
yours 1s a good little scrapper Oh, it’s all right. Don’t worry.” 

“You sure she’s O.K.?” 

“Yes. But you’ll have to be very careful. She needs rest.” 


“Oh. Pl get out of here. I'll get right out.” 

“You bet you will. Come back at six o’clock. Don’t know whether you 
can see her—Look here. Did you eat, today?” 

“T had some breakfast.” 

“Well, go out and get a drink, and get something to eat. You look as if 
you needed it.” She smiled at him. “Everything’s going to be all right.” 

“Nurse—he—he’s an awful little fellow, isn’t he?” 

“Little? No. Your wife is small, you know. He’ll grow.” 


“Yeah. That’s right—Listen, nurse. You—you take good care of—of 
them, see, I'll make it all right with you. I—my wife’ll buy you a fur coat, 
or something.” 

“You must be Jewish,” she said, and laughed at him. “You’re nice 
people, Mr. Carmody. Everybody likes your wife. We’ll take good care of 
her.” 

“Six o’clock,” he said. “You tell her I'll be back at six. So long. Much 
obliged.” 

Going down the steps, he came near to knocking his mother into the 
Street. 

“Oh, Mom,” he said, and she threw her arms around him, and patted him 
on the back. 

“She’s fine, Frank.—Did you see her?—And a 


finer baby I never saw. He’s the image of you, Frank.” 

“T thought he looked like Joyce, sort of.” 

“He’s the living image of you, and your father. Come on, I just stopped 
in to get you. Where’ve you been, Frank? We had an awful time, finding 
you.” 

“Oh, this is my big day, Mom.” 

“By the way, Frank, how are you fixed for money? I—the girls and I 
were talking it over, an os 

“You were, huh? Listen. How are you fixed for money? I’m making 
more jack than I ever saw before, in my life.” 

“More what, Frank?” 

“More money. I’m rolling in it.” 

“You’re sure you have plenty?” 

“Yes, I’m doing fine, Mom. But I’m much obliged, all the same.” 

“Well, then. Come on home, and I’Il fix you something to eat. And then, 
we'll come back, by and by.” 

“T’m not hungry, Mom.” 

“What nonsense! What good would you do, around here? You come on 
home, and get something to eat.” 


He signalled a cruising taxi, and his mother gave him a withering look. 
“That’s just sinful extravagance,” she said, but she settled herself regally on 


the cushions. “Tell him not to drive too fast,” she said. 

She gave him an appraising inspection. “Did you shave, this morning?” 
she said. 

“No. I guess I didn’t.” 

“You’re getting very careless, about yourself. Your father never went a 
morning, without shaving.” 

“T bet, the day I was born, there were no bells on the way he looked.” 

“He was always very neat.” 

“Mom.—Did you see Joyce?” 

“No, Frank. ’ve been there, but I didn’t see her.” 

“Mom, I—you suppose she’s all right?” 

“Why—why, of course. Certainly she’s all right. She’s only a little thing, 
but that’s not what matters. She’s a good brave girl, and that kind will go 
through with whatever they have to do. There’s all the difference in the 
world, between a good girl and a bad one, Frank.” 

“Uh-huh. That’s so.” 

His sister Josephine opened the door for them. 


“Atta boy, Frankie,” she said, and gave him a hearty kiss. “The kid’s swell, 
no fooling.” 

“Ain’t it the truth,” he said. 

Later on, when he and Josephine were alone for a moment, he said: 
“Look, Jo. Do you think we ought to let Mom go running over to the 
hospital, so often?” 

“Let her? Try and stop her, Frank. She hasn’t been the same woman, 
since you came home. She’s crazy about Joyce, and all this excitement is 
just her dish. If you really want to do her a favor, come here and live. It’d 
be all right, Frank. There’s plenty of room.” 

“T don’t know, Jo. I don’t think we better do that. You know, two 
families living together, and all.” 

“Well, Frankie, Ill tell you the truth. I wouldn’t try to persuade you, 
about it. I think it would work out, all right. We all like Joyce, and 
goodness knows, she’s not hard to get along with. But, if I was married, I’d 
rather be by myself.” 

“TI don’t know, Jo. You see, ’ve got to learn to run a house, sooner or 
later. You see, it’s a different proposition, when you’ve only got yourself to 
look after. This way, you got to do some figuring.” 


“You tell ’em, Frankie.—You know, somehow, I 


never thought you’d get married. I never could see why any man gets 
married, anyhow. A man can get away with murder. If things don’t suit him, 
he can put on his hat, and go somewhere else. It’s different, with a girl.” 

Frank shrugged his shoulders. “Well, I don’t know, Jo. You don’t do 
things, just because you dope them all out. Things just sort of happen to 
you. Now, look at here. I go out, last month, and I work hard, all the time, 
and I don’t make a nickel. This month, I’m going to make six or seven 
thousand bucks.” 

“How much?” 

“You heard me, and it’s no boloney, either. I tell you one thing, sure. 
This idea that if you work hard, you’re bound to get ahead, that’s the 
boloney. I worked good and hard, all last month. I’m working plenty, right 
now, too, but they’re breaking. It’s the breaks, that’s all—Say, listen, Jo. 
Give the hospital a ring, will you? I’m—I’m awful fidgety, today.” 

“O.K. big boy,” she said. 

It took a few minutes to get the number. Someone finally answered her. 

Mrs. Carmody was doing very well. 

“Ask them about the kid,” said Frank. 


The baby, so it seemed, was also doing very well. 

Frank grinned, and yawned. “Think Ill go out, and get a shave,” he said. 
“Lunch was swell, Jo.” 

“Oh, go on,” said Josephine. 


CHAPTER XVII 


VERYTHING was just fine. Joyce continued to improve, and actually 

gained weight at the hospital, and the baby was thriving. Being by this 
time an expert in the real estate business, Frank went shopping for an 
apartment where there’d be no objection to children. It took him all one 
afternoon, and even then, he wasn’t too well suited. Apartments, he 
concluded, were all right for young married couples, or for sweethearts, but 
a family needed a house. 

New York was crowded, then, and there hadn’t been much building 
during the war. It seemed that all the Carmody’s could do would be to 
move out on Long Island, and grow up with the suburbs. Frank had to do 
most of the looking around, himself; the trips were impossible, for Joyce 
.and the baby. At last, they decided to buy a house in Hollis, Long Island. 
As houses go, it wasn’t so much, but it was elaborately decorated with 
stucco, and the woodwork bore a nice new coat of paint. 


A house in the suburbs apparently entailed the possession of an 
automobile, so Frank bought a Dodge. The stores weren’t near the house, 
by any means, and he hired the first of a long procession of colored maids. 

The bills were large, but money was rolling in. It was fortunate for they 
needed plenty. Joyce wasn’t an expert housekeeper, and Frank had an 
expensive preference for porterhouse steak. There were a good many 
doctor’s bills, too. Young Frank had almost every possible non-fatal 
ailment. He had a weak throat. He had a tendency to chronic digestive 
troubles. He had eczema. Ordinary doctors wouldn’t do for him; his parents 
had to call in children’s specialists. 

But what’s a twenty-five dollar doctor’s fee, what’s a new fur coat, 
what’s a daily porterhouse steak, to a man whose income ranges from 
nothing a month to thirty-five hundred dollars, the total depending on the 
whim of Mr. Brown, Mr. Day, Mr. Mastbaum, Mr. Cohen, and Mr. 
Ginsberg? That was the trouble with the business. It was distressingly 
uncertain. The prizes were heartbreakingly big, and sales were almost 
going through, always. See the buyer, see the seller. They appear to agree. 
And when would they like to sign the contract? 


Well, one of them would like to talk to his brother-in-law first, and the 
other would like to take another look at the property. Buyer and seller then 
both back out, and there goes another sale, another twenty-five telephone 
calls, and nine appointments. Gone, gone, all gone for nothing. On the 
other hand, every once in a while there’d be a sale just made to order. A 
casual meeting here, and a few words there, and all hands would be saying 
hello to each other pleasantly at the Title Guaranty and Trust Company on 
the following Friday. 

Frank couldn’t make head or tail of it. He wasn’t an indolent salesman, 
any more; he was a good hard worker. He was being successful, he was 
making lots of money, but his success wasn’t proportionate to his efforts. 
He was riding with the market, and the market was riding to the sky. In a 
fast market, salesmen aren’t necessary. Order-takers will do just as well. 

He was busy, very busy; he covered a lot of territory, in a day, and saw a 
lot of people. The selling of real estate isn’t trying to the salesman’s nerves, 
though it’s somewhat wearing on his temper. His clients are often enough 
uncouth and ill-mannered. He may be just the same to them, if he likes. He 
learns to forget self-consciousness, and to 


distrust the word of everyone. It doesn’t matter whether he’s a glass of 
fashion, and certainly Chesterfieldian politeness would be wasted in such a 
business. So he goes from office to office, and from telephone booth to 
telephone booth, wasting no time in preliminaries or in studied approaches. 
If he’s nervous, they’ll soon take that out of him. Mr. Caliban, who used to 
sell socks from a Hester Street pushcart, and who’s now an operator, will 
greet him with a brusqueness that’s as heartening as a needle-shower. 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the land.” Perhaps they will, 
but they’ll never do well as real estate speculators. 

That summer of 1919 was a great time, for Frank. He was full of vigor 
and enthusiasm; he was a young husband, a father, a householder, a solid 
citizen. It was hot, but he didn’t mind that, and neither did the land 
speculators. He’d walk into an office in a manner suggesting the approach 
of a middleweight prizefighter. This wasn’t a business where the salesman 
had to worry about closing sales. The thing to do was to present the 
proposition fast and hard, and to have all the details thoroughly in mind. 
The ideal thing was to have the operator believing that he was only one of a 
large group of buyers, any one of whom would be eager 


for this matchless opportunity. Real estate isn’t sold by means of unctuous 
selling talks. Values speak for themselves. 

Frank would go in and blow smoke all over Mr. Caliban’s office, and if 
he took his straw hat off, it would be only because he was hot. He’d tell his 
customers what he had to say, and Caliban would raise his facile shoulders. 
Maybe Caliban would buy. Maybe he’d cheat Frank out of his commission, 
or try to cheat him. Possibly he’d receive Frank with Oriental discourtesy. 
Frank was callous to rudeness, by this time. It was a crazy business, so he 
thought; still there was good money in it. 

Then, in the fall, there came a period when business seemed to slacken. 
Prices were stiff as rigor mortis but buyers seemed to have disappeared. 
What then? Well, hold on. Those prices must break. The boom was over, 
for a minute. There’d be lots of sales when the market did tumble, lots and 
lots of them. It was those rent laws that were causing the trouble; they were 
spoiling the dwelling-house and apartment market. No, no, no; if the 
Legislature would only make flocks of rent laws, it would smash those 
inflated values. Maybe it was the immigration laws, and all that quota 
business. Tax exemption would help the market a 


lot. Not at all; tax exemption would kill everyone but the builders 
Many a learned discussion there was, on that saddest of all subjects: 
‘““What’s happened to the market?” There’s always something wrong, when 
salesmen have the time to discuss the affairs of state. 

And Frank, chewing the end of a Hoyo de Monterey—he was in the 
habit of smoking Hoyos then—would say to himself: “It’s all right, all this 
boloney, but I got to make a sale, that’s all. Guess I'll go take a run out to 
Flushing, and see a couple of builders out there. Run over to Maspeth, too, 
and Corona. Maybe something doing, out that way. Might as well stop in, 
see Ginsberg, or Brown. Might be something, can’t tell. I got to make a 
sale, that’s all. Ain’t no argument about that.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


HE real estate market was getting no better fast. The amount of the 

Carmody income could no longer be said to be uncertain—it was 
approaching zero. There was a reasonable sum which might be borrowed 
from the office as an advance against future sales, and Frank was testing its 
limits. Bills were piling up—doctor’s bills, department-store bills, 
tradesmen’s weekly statements of account. Frank began to economize in 
furtive little ways—he bought an English pipe, and a safety-razor, and he 
was eating less expensive lunches. Joyce was economizing, too, but she 
was much less ashamed of it. She’d display her thriftiness to him proudly, 
and Frank would wag his head, as if in mocking admiration. All the same, 
he appreciated her efforts, and was grateful for her impulse, even though 
the savings she effected didn’t seem important. Income was what he 
needed; how he was to get it, he didn’t know. 

He was wildly fond of his young son. Joyce had 


taught the boy, almost as soon, as he could walk, to run to the door at night 
as soon as Frank’s step was to be heard. It didn’t take long to teach young 
Frank, for his father, in the days of his prosperity, would come hustling 
home with a variety of foolish new toys—balloons, harmonicas, fighting 
chickens, dancing men, toy aeroplanes, or anything else that caught his eye. 

“My papa likes me,” he remarked, meditatively, one day, to Joyce. This 
discovery was duly related to Frank, and it did nothing to impair the 
domestic harmony. Frank brought toys home still, but not so many dollar 
and five-dollar ones. That didn’t seem to make any essential difference. The 
child had his father’s capacity for the enjoyment of simple things. 

One night, Joyce caught her husband reading Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
“He’s always asking me to tell him stories, and I don’t know any stories,” 
he said, almost indignantly. She smiled at him. “You tell beautiful stories, 
Frank,” she said. 

The next day Joyce bought a copy of Charlotte Yonge’s Book of Golden 
Deeds. “Here, Frank,” she said. “If you really want to learn some stories, 
this will be what you want. It’s lots better than that old Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales.” 


But for the most part, Frank wasn’t reading much. He’d sit in the living- 
room, after dinner, puffing away at his pipe, and looking at the gas log. 
When Joyce spoke to him, he would smile, and answer her, and then in a 
few minutes, he’d be staring at the gas log again. 

“Don’t you want to go out somewhere, Frank?” 

“Nope. It’s nice and comfortable here.” 

“Why don’t you go out and play cards, a while?” 

He hadn’t played cards, in months. 

“Why don’t you? Call up Bill Cole, and Pinkie, and Larry, and tell them 
to drive over. It’s not too late.” 

“Never get them, this time of night. Anyhow, I don’t feel like it, tonight, 
kid.” 

“What’s the matter, Frank?” 

“Oh, too comfortable, that’s all.” 

“Oh, Frank I—I wish——” 

“Yeah?” 

“T hate to keep saying it, but I do so wish you had a salaried job, even if 
it were half the money, and you knew what it was——” 

Frank laughed. “Half the money is good.” 

“Whatever it was, if we could only count on it, and make a budget. This 
way, we never know where we are, and——” 


“Oh, well, kid, something will break, soon.” 

“Yes, I know. It will be you that will break. Don’t you think I know? 
You come in here half-dead, night after night, and you sit here—and you’re 
not resting. The other day, you walked in, soaking wet—out in the rain all 
day, and for nothing.” 

“Uh-huh. That was a nice trip, all right. Me, like a cuckoo, I have to get 
it in my head that it’d be a good idea to go look at that dump up in Rye. 
Only, of course, it started to rain.” 

“Yes, and instead of doing what anyone with sense would have done, go 
back to the office, and put your feet up on the desk——_”’ 

“Oh, yeah? Listen, kid, let me tell you something. There’s a million real 
estate salesmen, right now, with their feet up on desks. I got to make some 
sales. The market’s terrible, but it’s got to break. Got to get some kind of a 
break. They can’t run like this, forever.” 

“Frank, I—I wish there were something I could do, to help.” 


“Go on, crazy. You got enough to do. The kid looks good, you look 
good. That’s the main thing. Never starved a winter, yet. But, by Judas, it 
looks as if we’d get pretty thin, this winter, unless things 


pick up. Ah, don’t you worry, babe. It’1l be O.K. You'll see.” 

But he wasn’t so sure things would be O.K. 

He wasn’t seeing much of his old friends. Bill Cole was very busy, and 
making lots of money. He’d come back from France a first lieutenant, and 
his firm had welcomed him, and had given him an increase in salary, and a 
lot more work to do. Bill was the first of all of them to realize that the war 
had been a vacation. And Bill had a steady girl, and he preferred to spend 
his few free evenings with her, instead of playing cards. 

Pinkie had married, and his wife and Joyce weren’t too fond of each 
other. Such things do happen, as Frank found out, in time. There wasn’t 
anything to be done, about them. Joyce didn’t play cards, and after a dismal 
evening or two spent with Pinkie and his bride, further attempts at intimacy 
were abandoned. 

Frank wasn’t drinking, and most of his bachelor friends were. He wasn’t 
interested in vicarious love affairs, and the accounts of the hectic exploits 
of his associates left him cold, indeed. He began to realize that most of the 
things they did had no interest for him, any longer. 

There was Steve, for instance. Frank had liked Steve, and they’d gone 
on a party or two, together. 


He met Steve, and they went to lunch, and found it hard to make the hour 
pass. Steve was still the same as he had been. Frank wasn’t, that was all. 
Liquor, and card games, and girls had been their common bonds. Now, 
there was little for them to share. 

Frank couldn’t quite understand what had happened to his love for cards. 
The games he used to play were now too small to hold his attention, and he 
couldn’t afford bigger ones. Five-cent pinochle and penny-ante poker were 
not exciting, but he couldn’t take a chance in a game with higher stakes, 
even if he knew where to find one. He supposed that the war had spoiled 
him for friendly games of cards. 

Such family bridge parties as he saw made him glad that Joyce didn’t 
play. Cards weren’t for women, anyway, he thought. They didn’t take them 


seriously enough, and they didn’t lose well, and they couldn’t stand 
criticism of their play. Either the game was nothing to them, or else it was 
too much. 

In a way, that was how games were beginning to be, for him, too. He 
didn’t realize that. 

Larry Ewing spent a great many evenings at their home. He was fond of 
Joyce, and he was very fond of young Frank. Most children were 
impossible, he 


said. This one was quite unusual. He had his theories about the raising of 
children, as he had his theories upon most subjects, and he was cheerfully 
ready to express them. Meantime, he was spoiling the child even more 
assiduously than its father and mother were. Still, it would seem that a good 
child can stand a lot of pampering and the bad ones are going to have a 
hard time, anyhow, so why not let them have a little pleasure when they’re 
young? Joyce liked Larry so much that she was always trying to find a nice 
girl for him. Frank laughed at her. “Say, listen,” he said. “That guy’s got 
more telephone numbers than all the rest of us ever had. I get a big kick out 
of Larry. He thinks he’s Hard-Boiled Herman, and he’d give you his shirt.” 

“But, my goodness, Frank, he’s wild about children. Surely a man like 
that should marry.” 

“Well, that’s one theory,” said Frank, and laughed again. “I don’t know, 
Joyce. I guess pretty nearly anybody likes kids.” 

“You’re certainly very cruel to yours. To both of them,” she said. “I 
always knew you’d be.” 

“Three of them, pretty soon, huh, kid? If this one’s as good as Frankie, 
it'll be some kid, what I mean. Say, that boy is there, no fooling.” 

“You’d think I didn’t have a thing to do with him,” said Joyce, and made 
a face at him. 


CHAPTER XIX 


NE day, Frank met an old friend of his, over on Ninth Avenue, near 
Twenty-fourth. She astonished the passing pedestrians and truck- 
drivers by throwing her arms around him. 
“Why, Maisie! Maisie! Gee, what do you know about that. Maisie!” 
“Why, Hel-lo, Frankie. If I ain’t glad to see you. All dressed up, same as 
ever.” 
“You look good, Maisie. Where you bound for?” 
“Nowheres. Anyhow, not now, for a while.” 
“You said it. Let’s go eat, somewhere. What do you say?” 
“Sure thing.” 
He hailed a passing taxi. “Mouquin’s,” he said. 
“You flush, Frank?” 
“Rolling in it. And if I wasn’t, I’d hock my shoes to throw you a party.— 
But I am. I got plenty, Maisie.” 
“I’m gonna like this,” she said, and squeezed his arm close to her. 
Mouquin’s is gone, now. It can hardly be said to 


be a secret that they used to sell liquor, there, even after 1919. 

She surveyed him, happily, across the table, and he lifted his glass. 
“Over the desert sands, hey, Maisie,” he said. 

“Hast a manana, si Dios cieude,” she said. Frank smiled. He’d heard that 
one before, too. Until tomorrow, if God wills. 

“Well, now, tell us all the dirt—Gee, that’s good liquor, Frank.” 

“Well. I’m selling real estate, and I’m married, and I got a swell kid, and 
a little place out on Long Island.” 

“Well, Pll be go-to-hell.” 

“Yep. Met the wife, in the war. She’s a Limey. But she’s a good kid, all 
right.” 

“‘Was you in the trenches, Frank?” 

“Nope. In the Navy. In the boat-shows, Maisie.” 

“Yeah, what do you know about that? Little Frankie, in the boat-shows, 
at last.” 

“Now, how about you?— Waiter—Fill these up, will you?’” 


“Yes, sir.” Some of them said “Monsieur,” at Mouquin’s, but, for the 
matter of that, so did some of them in Shanley’s, and with a rich Tyrone 
brogue, too. 


“Did you ever get married again, Mais’?” 

“Married, huh, that’s good, that is. Yeah, I got married again. Several 
times. You know how I am, I guess. But look at here.” 

She stretched out her hand, and Frank looked at the ring that he had sent 
back to her, from Chicago, one August morning. He reached out, and his 
fingers closed over hers. 

“Never even said thanks, did I?” he said. 

“Here, you cut that out, kid. You’re married, now. Gone Republican, and 
everything.” 

“My wife wouldn’t care, if she knew.—God forbid that she’d ever hear 
about it.” 

She laughed. “Always a great one for the dames, huh?—Well, anyhow, 
about this ring. I got it, and I’d have to be awful hungry, to hock it. I keep it 
for—you know why.” 

“Yeah, I know.” 

“There never was anybody to me, like that little Jew was. He was some 
wise baby, and he never was anything but a square-shooter, to me 
Make mine the same, yeah. You know where he got the jack for this? Irish 
Lad’s last big race, remember?—Oh, yes, Frankie, I go back a long ways, 
but I got started early. ’S funny, about that horse. I don’t think I ever loved 
any horse like him, and Harry, 


too. That horse’d give you everything he got, and he didn’t care who he 
was running against. Whitney owned him, too, and they never pulled none 
of his horses. Well, anyhow, the poor old skate begin to go bad, remember? 
Gold Heels beat him, and Afrikander beat him, and every lousy dog in the 
world begin to beat him. Then there was that mile, out at Sheepshead, some 
awful classy field there was, in that mile, I hope to tell you. And he win. He 
win. Wow!” 

“T saw that race. I remember that race.” 

“Harry and me has a yard and a half on his nose, at three to one. And he 
goes out and buys me this, at David B. Starr’s. Just as good as Tiffany’s, 


that house was. Black, Starr, and Frost, they are, now. And that night, we 
was down to a joint, the Hotel Newburg, the name of it was. They used to 
have illustrated songs, there, you know, like the moving pictures. There was 
a big coon there, with a guitar, he was singing ‘Let me Call you 
Sweetheart,’ and we were drinking créme de menthes; anyhow, I was. Gee, 
that was a swell drink. And you could look up through the trees, and see the 
stars, and the little white sailboats, over in the Bay. And there was a lot of 
big actresses there, and I wouldn’t have changed places with any of them.” 


“Why the hell would you? No.” 

“And I never two-timed on that little fellow, while he was alive, from 
that day on. I couldn’t. He was always trusting me, and you got no idea 
what some of the rackets were like, that he used to shill for. Yes, sir. He was 
some wise little kike, Harry was. He capped for a lot of joints, in his time. I 
certainly must have knocked him for a gool, because he forgot all he knew 
about ’em, with me. You’d think I was something out of one of them girls’ 
schools like Vassar, instead of the Columbia Wheel. No, I don’t want no 
more to drink, Harry—I mean Frank. Ill be crying, in a minute, and that 
ain’t no way to greet old friends.” 

“O.K. Tell you what. We’ll get something to eat, huh? You feel like 
eating anything?” 

“Yeah. I don’t feel much like it, but I guess I better. They got swell 
chicken en casserole in here. You sure you got plenty of jack, Frank?” 

“You betcha Say, listen. I’m gonna knock the real estate business 
dead. Gonna knock it dead. It’s kind a slow, right now, but wait. Say, look. 
Wait till I show you a picture of my kid. There. What do you think of that, 
hay? Ain’t that some kid? Hagh!” 


“He sure is, Frank. He sure is. Looks just like you.” 

“IT say to myself—I say to myself, that’s one thing I did, anyhow. Let 
*em break bad, or let ’em not break bad, I got him, anyhow——’” 

The waiter brought the chicken, and it was just what they needed. 
Presently, Frank lighted a cigar, and bought Maisie a box of Melachrinos. 

“What you doing now, Maisie?” 

“Well—I was resting. Resting, huh, that’s a good number. I—I got 
kind of tired of my sweetie, up in Connecticut, and so I come back to the 


Big Apple. I’m going out again, though, on the eighteenth. It’s a nice show, 
too. The Mammoth.—If you wasn’t all tied up, here, you could get fixed up 
with them. Dead easy.” 

“Oh, gee, no, I couldn’t, Maisie. My little boy is kind of delicate, and I 
couldn’t take him along.” 

“Oh, sure. It ain’t no way to raise a kid, the road, and all. Your wife ain’t 
show-people, Frank?” 

“No.” 

“How is it—listen, I can ask you—how is this married life? I might try 
it, myself, some time.” 

“Well. Pll tell you, Maisie. It’s like you said. I know you, and you know 
me. You know me. I ain’t a square-shooter, naturally. You know what 


I mean. I, it don’t seem natural, to me, to be tied down, do you get me? So 
you can’t pack your keister and travel along. Go somewhere else. It’s not 
the women, so much Well—But my wife, Maisie, she, she’s different, 
see? She’s a square-shooter. She’s always thinking about me, and the kid. 
She’s wonderful to the kid. She’s just like a little kid, herself, to see her 
playing with him. You know, kind of serious, the way a kid is, and still, 
having a good time And I got another one on the way. So what are you 
going to do?” 

“You said it. You can’t do a thing. I tell you how it is, Frank. These good 
people, you know what I mean, good, like your wife, or like Harry, only 
lots of people wouldn’t say he was good. Well, anyway, you can’t throw 
them down. They don’t understand us. They wouldn’t understand. They’re 
kind of simple, like, and dumb. The hell of it is, you get stuck on them, and 
then they got you. They got ahold of you, and then you have to watch your 
step, every minute. Like me and Harry. You know it wouldn’t have made no 
difference to the way I felt about Harry if I went around with forty guys. 
Do you get me?” 

“Only too well,” said Frank, and grinned. 

“Yeah, you, you ain’t no different. I know you, 


from the Old Country. Say, Frank, listen—that—that dame you was 
traveling with. When I knew you first. Was it on my account she split with 
you?” 


“Yes. I guess you rate knowing that.” 

“Uh-huh. I always thought so. She knew something, that dame—Judas, 
Frank. Ain’t it funny? The people you like, lots of times, you do them the 
most harm.” 

“Meaning me?” 

“No, you big bozo. All right. Let’s go, Frankie. I need the air.” 

He walked with her to her boarding-house on Eighth Avenue. 

“Don’t come in, Frank. I don’t want you to come in. And, hey, listen, 
Frankie. This is good-bye, see? Don’t you come looking for me, because I 
won’t be here. I know what you’re like. You’d come and see me, because 
you like me, and for old time’s sake. First thing you know, I wouldn’t be a 
good scout, to you. I’d be just a dame. We’re both kind of careless. You’re 
living straight, now, ain’t you?” 

She looked at him sharply, and he nodded. 

“See how long you can. | kept straight for six years, with Harry. Doing 
right well, for this vicinity. Shoot at that record, kid.” 

“Oh, go on. I’m getting old, and quiet.” 

“Oh, yeah? I see you.—Say, listen. If I give you 


a sawbuck, will you buy your kid something, for me?” 

“Oh, listen, Maisie, have a heart. Please, I don’t want you to do that.” 

“You'll be doing me a favor, honest.” 

He looked at her, and quickly away again. “All right,” he said. 

“Sure. Something to keep. I’d love to see your kid, Frankie. I bet he’s 
swell.” 

“He’s an awful nice kid, Maisie, no fooling.” 

“Here—I got plenty, Frank. I sure have.” 

“O.K. Pll buy him something. Much obliged, Maisie. For both of us. 
Listen. Can’t I do something for you? You saved my life, once. I hate to 
remind you.” 

“No. There isn’t a thing you can do, for me, Frank. It’s too bad, because 
I know it’d give you a big kick. I wouldn’t want you to buy me anything or 
give me anything, Savvy?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Good-bye, old Kid. Happy days.” She gave him both her hands. 

“So-long, Maisie. O.K. I’m telling you good-bye. Look. I want you to 
know something, before you go. I’ve done some running around, yes. I 


don’t think I’m ever going to do any more. The one that comes along, after 
you, “Il have to be good, and I 


don’t mean maybe.—You know damn good and well, if I wasn’t married, 
I'd be going with you, or trying to. Don’t you?” 

“Sure. Sure, I know that, Frank. It’s just one of those things, that’s all.” 

“I’m not telling you I’m sorry I got married, or anything like that. I am 
telling you, you’re the first dame I even looked at, since I was married. 
You’re swell. You never were anything but swell.” 

“Check,” she said. She wouldn’t look at him. 

“Listen. If I can ever do anything for you, you’ll let me know. Promise?” 

“Sure thing, Frank,” said Maisie, but she had her fingers crossed. 
“Good-bye, darling.” 

She ran up the steps, and he stood there, looking after her, but she never 
turned. He heard her key grating in the lock, and the eliciting of the door; 
still he stood there, looking up at her house. Then he went quickly away, 
along Eighth Avenue. He bought his son a music-box, with her ten dollars. 
The kid broke it, in two hours. Frank took it, to have it repaired, he said. 
Joyce found it, years afterward, in an old cellar-box of his. 

“Well, look at that old thing,” she said. 

“Don’t throw that out,” said Frank. “I remember the day I bought it. Ten 
bucks, it cost, that old thing.” 


CHAPTER XX 


ONG grinding wears away the stone, and makes it round and smooth, 
L and dull. About six months later, Frank abandoned the real estate 
business. He’s had a job, or two, since then, and no doubt, he’Il have one or 
two more. Just at present, he’s working on a salary. At least, it is largely 
salary, though extra commissions give him a sort of bonus. He’s selling a 
product called Aunt Heppy’s Jello-tine. That’s his leader, though Aunt 
Heppy turns out many similar delicacies. 

It hasn’t the kick of five thousand-dollars commissions, but, at least, it’s 
certain. It admits of budgets. Last year, he made thirty-six hundred dollars. 
The Carmodys are living on it, and they’re paying their bills. 

He’s living in one of a row of houses, each like the other. Every one of 
them has within it an over-stuffed living-room suite, and a radio, and a 
floor lamp or two, and most of them are encumbered by second mortgages. 
Probably Number 136, where the Carmodys live, isn’t the only house on 
the 


street where dwells a man whose feet once were set on the sunny brown 
road that leads to the next town. But they do their traveling only on 
Sundays, now, all of them, and they don’t go far, and they come back home 
again at nightfall. Their Fords and their Dodges, their Buicks and their 
Chevrolets pass in a steady black stream, all Sunday afternoon. 

In their backyards, lilacs bloom, and the forsythia, then comes the 
goldenrod, and the fall flowers, and snow covers the grass, and then spring 
comes again. It wouldn’t seem to be a progression. It looks more like a 
round. The building-and-loan shares ripen, and the houses, meanwhile, fall 
apart. 

Maybe it is a cycle, maybe not. It would be pleasant to believe that all 
these brave young men, who blithely shoulder their dull burdens, will find 
that they’ve been training for a race that’s more important. And some 
believe that each of them, in his small way, is a replica of a power as well- 
meaning, and as confused, as his own. 

But it isn’t necessary to believe. It isn’t necessary to explain. When a 
child is taken to the Zoo, do his parents say to him, “Look, that’s a big 


elephant,” or “That’s a good elephant” or “That elephant was put into the 
world to do thus-and-so’’? No, not at all. They say to him, “Look, Johnny. 
That’s an elephant.” And the child looks, and marvels. Wonder, 


after all, is perhaps the only legitimate intellectual emotion. 

These people on Frank’s street don’t know what the word “futility” 
means. They wouldn’t want to know. They’re too busy to consider such 
questions. They don’t think it’s futile to pay their taxes, and the interest on 
their mortgages, and the coal bill, and the butcher’s little statement. They 
don’t think it’s futile to have children, and to do without comforts to 
educate them. 

Perhaps it isn’t. 

Whether it is futile or not, what of it? Their forthright courage, their 
blundering attempts at what they consider virtuous living are fine and 
beautiful things. The gods who dared to make the. world must look upon 
such bravery with joy. 

One must not be so presumptuous as to pity them, for to brave men pity 
is the last impertinence. Their world is a real world, they do not dwell in 
shadows. They build, they do not dream. Who cares, if it’s a house of cards 
they’re building? 

Here’s Frank Carmody, thirty-two years old. He’s selling Jello-tine. He 
sells to retailers, to the heads of various charitable institutions, the Home 
for the Aged, the House of the Good Shepherd, St. John’s Orphan Asylum. 
What’s he doing all this for? He’ll never tell anyone. If he loses this job, 


he’ll get another job. That’s all he knows. He’ll go out today, and 
tomorrow, and the next day. 

He’s not a champion. He’s not even a good performer. He’s just a tryer, a 
contender. Knock him down, he won’t stay down. He’ll get up; he won’t 
get far, but he’ll keep right on coming. 

There is one phase of his selling talk that he lingers over. “It’s very 
easily digested. It’s wonderful, for children. It’s cold, you know, and the 
colors are pretty, and they like it. It’s very good for children.” 

He insists on this with an earnestness which 1s a little touching. It is 
good for them, too. You should see his little girl, Joyce. She eats buckets of 
it. 


Somehow, it’s young Frank that his father seems to prefer, though he’s 
not half the child that Joyce is. He’s still far from strong. And he isn’t very 
bright in school, either. 

He seems to be mad about music. One time, two Italian fiddlers were 
playing outside their house. Frank, Junior, listened in rapt delight. When 
they left, he toddled after them. He was a block and a half away, before 
they discovered he was gone. He was only three years old, then, and his 
father was nearly crazy before he found him. 


END! 
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